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THE BROTHERS. 



CHAPTER I. 



HOW ROLAND DID WHAT ENGLAND EXPECTED. 



September came and went, and the par- 
tridges received their due attention, and Oc- 
tober had brought the same respectful notice 
on the pheasants, when Roland bade adieu to 
his home, and went up to town to prepare 
for his examination. Gervase Wray was in 
London now, and they were to be together for 
the present, while the candidate for official 
honours was studying that formidable Modern 
History, which appalled him the more he 
looked at it. What to him were the Prag- 
matic Sanction, or the Thirty Years' War, 
that he must give them the time and attention 
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2 THE BROTHERS. 

which he could devote so much more agree- 
ably, if not profitably, elsewhere ? How mad- 
dening it was to be told by those who had not 
passed, that you never, by any chance, were 
asked questions on the subjects you got up 
best — ^that the examiners were always hunt- 
ing out old things from Annual Registers, that 
nobody but the Annual Registrar, whoever he 
might be, ever thought worth remembering — 
and that the marks you got did not depend on 
your real capacity (this seemed the crowning 
aggravation of all), but on the peculiar notions 
of your judge on sundry points — ^notions which 
you had no possibility of getting at before- 
hand. Over and over again he despaired of 
success in learning and remembering every- 
thing that had ever happened in the world; 
and as often, after some tremendous walk, re- 
turned to the undertaking in perfect good 
faith, that as it was expected of him, he must 
somehow manage to do it. He was working 
as he had never worked in his life, for it was 
with a glad hope before him ; and if Marion's 
eyes would sometimes look out of his page 
rather too brightly for serious reading, they 
shone no less through the clouds of disgust 
and weariness, to cheer him on with the vision 
of a happy future, when history and geography 
might be as if they had never been. 
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He had kept his resolutioa bravely, and 
though he had often been at the Vicarage, and 
a friendly intercourse had been carefully main- 
tained between the houses, he had never told 
his love to Marion in words. If his looks and 
manner betrayed it, so much the better; he 
was not going to act a part to please anybody, 
and nobody thought of expecting that he 
should. They met, not so often as he could 
have wished, but often enough to make them 
both very happy, and cause the blank of his 
departure to be sensibly felt. She understood 
why he was going, and what he hoped for, 
and she encouraged him by all the means in 
her power; but she missed him grievously, 
and thought the time would never come to an 
end. Fortunately, perhaps, that autumn was 
a sickly one in Stourbrooke, and there was so 
much illness and distress among the villagers, 
that even Mrs. Brudenell's care for her niece's 
newly recovered strength gave way before the 
urgencies of duty, and Marion took her first 
lesson in parochial usefulness among the beds 
of the sick and dying. There was work enough 
to employ every available hand, and she made 
a much more rapid progress under the pressure 
of necessity, than if there had been time for 
her to think whether she were doing every- 
thing well or badly. Her health improved 
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4 THE BROTHERS. 

insf^ad of suffering from the unwonted exertion ; 
her colour and bloom returned as she accom- 
panied her aunt, in the darkening afternoons, 
to outlying cottages, where a nurse could not 
be had for love or money, and where, while 
Mrs. Brudenell attended to the invalids, she 
put her hand to all manner of domestic tasks — 
the more readily for her continental training. 
Many a little service was she enabled to render, 
from having been allowed, during her late 
sojourn at her pension^ to beguile some of the 
hours in helping the good old bonne : — accom- 
plishments of which Mr. Saville had more 
than once reaped the benefit, though without 
investigating their origin. It charmed Mrs. 
Brudenell to find her niece so ready with her 
hands ; and though their ideas on sick cookery 
differed in some essentials, she could bear to be 
opposed by Marion, if by nobody else, and was 
brought to admit that some of the bonne's re- 
cipes were not without merit, though she be- 
lieved a good sensible mutton-chop was worth 
them all. 

On these expeditions they constantly met 
Cecil Percival, who gave himself no rest night 
or day. It did not quite agree with him as 
with Miss Egerton; for he was one who 
needed rest, and looked as if he were burnt up 
with fever; but no persuasion would make 
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him call in Dr. Wartop, and the latter was too 
full of work to press his services. The state 
of the place delayed the proposed arrange- 
ments at the White House. Not even Stella's 
authority could have made Mrs. Porchester 
risk herself where there was danger of infec- 
tion; and Stella herself was daunted by the 
accounts she heard. So they agreed, for once, 
on paying visits in the interval, and deferring 
their final move till the epidemic was past. 

Harcourt gave liberally, paid all expenses 
required of him, refused nothing in the way of 
repairs, drainage, and other sanitary measures, 
and was generous in remission of rent where 
payment was impossible. But he avoided the 
dying, and seemed painfully depressed when 
any such cases were forced on his notice. His 
housekeeper told Mrs. Brudenell he was falling 
into his gloomy habits again, and shutting him- 
self up in his private apartments ; and she did 
think it so bad for so young a gentleman, she 
hoped the ladies would persuade him out of it. 
And as nothing had ever passed, since his 
rejection, to make Marion uncomfortable in his 
presence, beyond the regret of having given 
him pain, he was asked to the Vicarage, and 
pressed to come often, and so kindly received 
when he did come, that he came nearly 
every day. 
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They thought no harm, for the Vicar and 
his wife believed his oflfer had only originated 
in honourable generosity, and, while they 
respected him for it, had no idea his heart 
had been touched; and if Marion judged 
otherwise, she imagined him perfectly cured. 
She knew he had been the first to urge his 
cousin to settle near him, and that, she said to 
herself, he never would have done, had he 
meant to trifle with her regard. His coming 
in this way was just what she could have 
wished, enabling her to treat him, without fear 
of misconstruction, as so generous a friend de- 
served. And so he saw her daily, and under 
all circumstances; and she lost all fear and 
restraint in his presence, and talked to him 
freely, and listened to him with interest, as a 
brother — dear for his own sake, dearer still for 
Roland's. And the oftener they met, the more 
plainly he discovered that she was becoming 
dearer to him than life, than brotherhood, than 
honour. He could not love a little — ^in his 
nature a sentiment became a passion; and 
passion, where the soul has virtually cast off 
the only government that can hold it back, or 
keep it down, too surely becomes master of 
all. He shuddered as he read his own heart ; 
he would hurry home after a cheerful half- 
hour, sometimes the most they could spare 
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him, to Stifle thought by occupation, going 
over the White House, lavishing expense 
upon Stella's favourite improvements, or 
writing encouraging letters to Roland, with 
oflfers of supplies — as if thereby to atone to 
both. Roland, however, was in a very econo- 
mical mood at present; would only accept 
a moderate allowance, declined horse or ser- 
vant, and resisted all temptations to needless 
expenditure. He could be firm, too, when his 
mettle was roused; and from the day that 
Harcourt sold the greys, he had resolved to 
cost him as little as he could help. If he 
sometimes sighed, on a warm, foggy morn- 
ing, to think what a hunting day it must be 
in the country, his r^et did not damp his in- 
dustry, which, as the time drew near, became 
more ambitious than ever. He refused all 
invitations, resisted seductive play-bills and 
opera-tickets, and lived in an atmosphere of 
Modern History, that drove Gervase Wray 
nearly wild. He was thankful when a press- 
ing invitation to meet Mrs. Porchester at the 
house of a mutual friend, gave him a fair 
excuse for leaving the student to fight his 
battles alone, as even his tried good humour 
gave way beneath the infliction of being pelted 
with miscellaneous historical questions at every 
meal. He went to meet Mrs. Porchester, and 
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take her orders for the move to the White 
House, and Eoland, to the great joy of his 
half-maddened tutor, went up for his examina- 
tion, and, in due course, passed — a feat which 
amazed himself^ and excited some disgust in 
those he had beaten, who murmured at the 
injustice of being pitted against Oxford men. 
By this great victory, he was admitted to the 

dignity of a clerk in her Majesty's Office, 

with a salary, about two-thirds less than what 
he spent as pocket-money, and the prospect of 
rising by degrees for the remainder of his days. 
Sir Perkin, the head of that department, to 
whom he announced his success, wished him 
joy, told him his fortune was made, invited 
him to dinner, and promised him early leave of 
absence to go down and see his brother. The 
sound of leave of absence had an official ring 
about it that charmed Eoland's ears, accus- 
tomed as he was to go and come as he pleased, 
without any leave but his own; and he trod 
the pavement, after quitting the presence, with 
a consciousness of having done what England 
expected him to do, and a strong sense of 
what she might be expected to do for him in 
return. 

He was dressing in haste for Sir Perkin's 
dinner-party, when Wray's servant came in to 
announce that a Frenchman, giving the name 
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of Augusts, had called several times to see his 
master, and would Mr. Clarendon be so good 
as to tell him when he might be expected to 
return ?" 

" Auguste ? Ask him if he was Mr. Saville's 
valet at Baden. What on earth can have 
brought him here?" he said to himself, as he 
went on brushing vigorously at his luxuriant 
locks. " Ah ! come in, Auguste ! Glad to see 
you, though in this darkness it sounds rather 
like an empty compliment. Bring in another 
candle, Timbs, and stick it into Mr. Wray's 
account. Not exactly the skies of Baden or 
Switzerland, Auguste? I thought you were 
basking in the sunshine of Rome all this time." 

'' Sare, I did go to Rome; Monsieur Wray 
he was so kind to recommend me to one gentle- 
man, and I did go wiz him, but he was not 
the gentleman I was used to serve — ^he did 
not know how to treat his valet-de-chambre 
as I had been treated, and I left him, and came 
to London to make my fortune, sare, you 
know. It is not to be made by standing still 
in ze fog — everyzing in London so dear, so 
dear !" — ^he held up both his hands — ^^ you pay 
for ze air you breathe, and you get no air but 
coal smoke. Ah ! what a climate ! Monsieur 
Wray, will he soon be in town again ?" 

"I expect him any day; he is enjoying 
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himself in the country, and if he is wise he will 
stay there, where I should be, but for my duty. 
It is new for me to be in London in the hunt- 
ing season, Auguste," he went on, as he put 
the finishing touches to Ins toilet, "but you 
must know I am now a Grovemment official, a 
servant of her Majesty's. I have just passed, 
and a very stiflF examination too," dwelling on 
the phrase with great relish. " We are rather 
particular now about the kind of men we put 
into office, and a certain amount of talent and 
knowledge is required, which all men have 
not the means of possessing. Even / had to 
buckle to, I can tell you ; and Mr. Wray had 
enough of it, poor man, and was glad to get 
out of hearing. You see, I want to make my 
fortune as well as you, so I am working hard 
for it. Halloa ! it is time I was oflF. Run for a 
cab, Timbs, there's a good fellow ; I must not 
go in to dinner smelling of this fog. What can 
I do for you, Auguste ? It is a bad business 
for you to be out of place." 

" If you could reconmiend me to any gentle- 
man who wanted a first-rate valet, or any 
family who required a confidential man-ser- 
vant to go abroad, Mr. Roland. Zere is my 
address, my hgement at present. Ah ! such a 
logement for such a price ! Zey are zieves, ze 
London proprietaires^ and zer wives are worse. 
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Zey take all your money, and your coals, and 
your cafi^ and your little property, and zey 
abuse you to your fece. Ah !" 

" Then if I hear of anything I may let you 
know. All right ; help me on with that great- 
coat — thank you. If I were a rich man, I 
would engage you myself." 

"Ah, if I could meet with one master like 
you, M. Roland, or M. voire frhre^ I would die 
content. Can you tell me, sare, any news of 
Mademoiselle? She is not married yet — 
no ?" 

"Not that I am aware of," ^aid Roland, 
smoothing his hat. 

" Ah no — not till ze deml is over, assuredly. 
But after zat, it will be soon, hein ?' ' 

" That is more than I can tell you, Auguste. 
" Have you any special interest in the matter ?" 

The man's small black eyes twinkled eagerly. 
"Interest, yes — Mademoiselle is just — she is 
true — she is generous — she will do what is 
right when she is rich. I have no fear." • 

" Nor I, but I doubt her being rich in a 
hurry — ^if you are talking of Miss Egerton ?" 

" Ah, sare, I understand — she has had great 
wrong too. I know, I know" — striking . his 
breast, and shaking his head ; " but it is not for 
me to speak of her affairs. When she is rich, 
she will remember me. And Mademoiselle 
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voire cousine^ la plus belle des belles ^ as poor 
Monsieur called her, she is well ?" 

" I hope so. Mr. Wray is gone to meet her, 
and my aunt, and arrange about their coming 
to live near us in the country. Now really, 
my good fellow, I must go, or I shall be 
late, and to be too late at the house of the 
Head of my Department, would indeed be a 
breach of manners. Come and see me to- 
morrow morning if you like, and we will see 
what can be done for you. — ^What did he 
mean by talking of Marion's marriage, and of 
what she would do when she grew rich, I 
wonder ?" thought he, as he drove along. " Like 
the impudence of those foreign flunkeys, to talk 
about her at all. Heigh-ho ! How long shall 
I be climbing to the top of this official tree ? 
It seems a year since I saw her, and I am still 
only scrambling at the lower branches. How 
I wish I knew what she is doing at this mo- 
ment !" 

The party was a well-selected one, and 
Roland received a gratifying welcome. His 
mother's kinsman. General Alexander, was 
one of the guests, as well as his daughter, a 
young widow lady, whom Roland had not seen 
since he was a schoolboy, but who at once 
claimed his acquaintance, and contrived to sit 
next to him at dinner. His left-hand neigh- 
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boiir was a rather shy young maiden, making 
her first appearance in public, and decidedly 
preferring her left-hand supporter, whom she 
knew well, to the tall cavalier she had never 
met before; so he had less scruple in allowing 
Mrs. Lyndsay to absorb his attention. She 
had travelled, and seen a great deal of society, 
and knew something about everybody; and 
a more agreeable companion at a dinner-table 
could not well have been found, especially as 
she seemed determined he should be agreeable 
too. Everybody knows how delightful that 
person is who draws you skilfully out, and 
causes you to appear to advantage — and Mrs. 
Lyndsay was known in the world as a most 
delightful woman. 

She had been abroad the greater part of the 
year, intending to winter in Rome, but had 
been recalled from the latter place by her 
father's state of health. He had complained of 
loneliness, and she had come back to cheer 
his winter evenings. 

" No persuasion will make him give up 
oflSce, though I know it will end in his break- 
ing down altogether, so all I can do is to help 
the harness to sit as lightly as possible. If I 
had my own way, I would take it off al- 
together." 

" I am very glad you have not. Here am 
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I, just beginDing to climb, and wanting every 
jBriendly hand I can lay hold o^ and you are 
trying to rob me of my chief supports. The 
country cannot spare General Alexander, and 
the country, you know, is above everything." 

"Oh yes, we know all about that; vour 
country means your salaries, and so long as 
those are regularly paid, you care for little else. 
I have not congratulated you yet on your 
blushing honours. I hope to live to see you 
Secretary of State, and as hard to persuade 
into a holiday as you axe now eager to get it. 
And when may I congratulate you on another 
score ?" 

" On what ?" asked he, with an unreasonable 
idea that she might have heard of his attach- 
ment. 

" On your brother's engagement ; or is it 
still to be kept a secret ? I heard it talked of 
in Kome as a settled thing." 

" The Komans are wiser than I, then. Who 
may the lady be ? for I know he has been given 
to a great many." 

" Of course he has ; he must pay the penalty 
of being so hard to please. Any conscientious 
person in his place would have married long 
ago. We were all certain, at one time, that 
Stella Porchester would conquer the obdurate 
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heart, but she has so many admirers, I suppose 
she has no leisure for fixing one." 

" She is coming to live dose to us," began 
Eoland, perplexed by these remarks ; " my 
aunt has taken a house of Harcourt's, and we 
expect them to take possession by Christmas." 

" Ah, indeed ! you surprise me. And the 
wedding ? Come, with kith and kin you need 
not be so extremely close. You have been 
studying official reticence so perseveringly, that 
you cannot shake it oflF in social intercourse." 

"I am not close, but dull, I am afi:^id, for I 
really do not know what you mean." 

^*I see you look mystified. Is it possible I 
am mistaken ? I heard a most romantic story 
about the sudden death of a gentleman at 
Baden, who committed his daughter to your 
brother's care on his death-bed, apd whom Har- 
court was engaged to marry. I cannot recall 
the name at this moment, but my opposite 
neighbour will, for he knew something of him. 
Sir Henry !" addressing an elderly man at the 
other side of the table, decorated with one or 
two foreign orders, " what was th^ name of the 
gentleman we heard of, who died so suddenly 
at Baden-Baden this summer ?" 

" Do you mean poor George Saville ?" 

" Yes, thank you. Oh, and now I remem- 
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ber the facts; the young lady was his step- 
daughter, and as my story went, deeply at- 
tached to your brother ; they had been wan- 
dering through Switzerland together. Come, 
you cannot plead ignorance now." 

" Not as to the parties, certainly, for I was 
there at the time ; but I believe you are mis- 
taken as to the facts, as I rather think I should 
have known if such ,had been the case. Miss 
Egerton came over to England with our party, 
and is Uving with her unde and aunt in our 
village, but beyond that, the romance is due 
to the imagination of your informant." 

" Who could have told me ? Stay, I will 
try and recollect. I heard it at Mrs. March- 
mont's, in Rome, and I believe she said it came 
to her from the Sinclairs. Captain Sinclair 
afterwards talked about it himself. He was at 
Baden just after you all left, and met a friend 
of yours there, Gervase Wray. Everybody 
knows poor Gervase; I thought we should 
have seen him to-night." 

" He is out of town. Pray go on." 

" I have interested your incredulous ears, 
have I ? Well, Captain Sinclair ought to know 
something of the business, for he hired Mr. 
Saville's valet on Gervase Wray's recommen- 
dation, and, ignominious as it may seem, I 
imagine the story came originally from him." 
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The room swam before Roland's eyes^ the 
lights grew misty, and the voices sounded far 
off. In his confusion, he was awkward for the 
first time in his life, and broke a champagne 
glass over the delicate silk of his younger 
neighbour. The temporary disturbance thus 
caused, and the necessity of making atone- 
ment by apology and assiduous attention, fortu- 
nately prevented his betraying himself; and by 
the time he could turn again to Mrs. Lyndsay, 
she seemed to have forgotten their previous 
topic. 

When the ladies left the dining-room, Ro- 
land placed himself near Sir Henry Mayne, 
and after the first glass of wine had been 
taken, brought on the subject of Mr. Saville. 
He found he had lighted on no sorrowing 
friend, like Mr. Brudenell, to whom every re- 
membrance of that wasted life was a pain and 
a grief; Sir Henry knew Mr. Saville as others 
knew him — as the hero of many a good story, 
the point whereof lay in his accomplished 
roguery. 

" Sinclair knows a good deal about him," 
he continued, peeling an orange ; " do you 
know Sinclair ? He is in Rome just now — we 
left him there. He took on Saville's valet, 
but found him too like his master to be a safe 
inmate. The fellow was always prying about, 
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and getting at family secrets ; and as he seemed 
as ready to impart information as to acquire it, 
this did not suit my £riend at all. I only hope 
what he told was an invention of his own; 
those French rascals never stick to truth, if 
they can help it." 

" Is that old Saville you are talking of?" 
asked a neighbour, who had not heard Bo- 
land's nanie ; " was it true that he inveigled 
Harcourt Clarendon into promising to marry 
his step-daughter, by making him believe she 
was breaking her heart for him ? It sounds 
almost too good a story to be true, but I was 
told it as a fact, and thought of writing to Cla- 
rendon to ask particulars." 

" Here is his brother, who can give them, if 
you wish it," said Sir Henry, smiling blandly, 
as he quartered his orange ; " let me introduce 
you — ^Mr. Graham — ^Mr. Roland Clarendon." 

Mr. Graham looked a little confused, but 
apologised with a ready courtesy that silenced 
the angry words on Roland's lips. He was 
obliged to assume a good humour he was far 
from feeling, fingering nervously the stem of 
his wine-glass, and wishing the decorum of 
society permitted such a relief as it would be 
to send the contents into the speaker's face. 
Half conscious of having given ojffence, and 
willing to obliterate it if possible, Mr. Gra- 
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ham turned the conversation to safer topics ; 
his cousin was Mr. BrudeneU's friend, and 
though he was not often in that part of the 
world, and had never met Boland before, he 
knew enough of their common acquaintance to 
appear to know a great deal more. 

" So Cecil Percival is doing duty in your 
place, I understand. Is he as strange as ever ? 
He was the most extraordinary boy I ever saw, 
and by what I hear, he is unlike other people 
now." 

" He is one of the best fellows breathing," 
said Roland. 

" So my cousin said, and one of the most 
perverse. By the way, he is going to be 
married, is he not ?" 

" Upon my word, you seem to know a great 
deal more than I do ; he may be, but I am 
not in the secret." 

" Then Rumour is as bad as she is repre- 
sented, for I heard it was to a beautiful re- 
lation of yours, who is about to be your 
neighbour." 

" My aunt and cousin are coming to live 
near us — ^which of them is the lady in ques- 
tion ?" 

And Roland pinched the wine-glass harder 
still, and wished it were the decanter. Gra- 
ham smiled, and shook his head. ^^ I shall 

c2 
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not commit myself again ; only, if my news 
turns out to be truer than you tliink now, 
acquit me of being the gossip I appear. If I 
am misinformed, it is only representing both 
gentlemen as being more fortunate than they 
really are." 

Sir Henry Mayne once more interposed, for 
he had been quietly noticing his young neigh- 
bour's face, and saw that it was time to change 
the subject; so he drew them both into discus- 
sion on sundry knotty points at that time en- 
gaging the attention of the sporting public, and 
kept it up till they rose from tabla 

Sir Perkin took hold of Roland's arm as they 
were leaving the dining-room. " Well, well, 
well ? None the worse for cramming ? None 
the wiser either, Percival would say. He has no 
faith in you prodigies of learning ; declares one 
of my old clerks is worth a dozen of you. We 
mean to teach him he is wrong, do we not ? We 
must march with the times, as I tell him, and 
if we are to have baths and wash-houses, and 
Saturday holidays, whereas in our young days 
people did without — so we must let the public 
work be done by young gentlemen who posi- 
tively can spell their own names, and know 
that two and two make four. I am glad you 
got through — ^very glad. I spoke to my nephew 
to-day — ^he knows the chief of your room, and 
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he will introduce you, and after that, you must 
get on by your own cleverness. But I say, 
my boy," in a lower key, " if you want to step 
into a good thing, stick to Alexander. He is 
a relation of yours, and was very fond of your 
mother ; his private secretary is in bad health, 
and he likes a young one, and must have a 
gentleman. Charming woman his daughter; 
saw you getting on with her at dinner, you 
young fox ; and you were quite right, for, be- 
tween ourselves, she can get more out of the 
General than I can, or anybody else." 

Roland was not in the most favourable 
mood for following this advice ; irritated by all 
he had heard, and longing either to quarrel with 
somebody, or rush home to quarrel with him- 
self, it was irksome to return to the bright 
drawing-room, and feel the necessity of having 
words and smiles ready at command. But 
fate and Mrs. Lyndsay were resolved he should 
not throw away all his opportunities ; she soon 
regained possession of him, and having, by a 
coaxing gesture, brought her father near, con- 
trived to make them better acquainted in a 
few minutes than they would otherwise have 
become in the course of months. The General 
decided that Clarendon was a fine, spirited 
youngster, very like his mother ; and Roland, 
in no less complimentary style, admitted to 
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himself, that if he must be a Private Secretary, 
he should not mind touching up the grammar 
of so jolly an old fellow as that. He quite 
looked upon the secretaryship as the due re- 
ward of his intense application and enormous 
knowledge; and felt it would be rather a 
favour to give his kinsman the preference. 
Notwithstanding this agreeable episode, how- 
ever, he was impatient to depart ; and when he 
had handed Mrs. Lyndsay into her carriage, 
shpped away, unobserved by any one but 
Richard Graham, who laughed as he wished 
him good night, and asked if he would take a 
bet on the accuracy of his fashionable intelli- 
gence. He had no idea how nettled Roland 
was already, or he would have let the subject 
alone; as it was, he received a very curt 
answer, and meeting Sir Henry Mayne soon 
afterwards, remarked that young Clarendon 
was a queer-tempered fellow — all the Claren- 
dons were, he fancied. Indeed, Harcourt was 
more than queer — eccentric, at times, to an 
alarming degree ; — ^would shut himself up for 
days together when a fit of moodiness was 
coming on. 

" A very judicious measure," said Sir Henry, 
as he stepped into his carriage. " If everybody 
would do the same when their unwise fits 
came on, it would be better for all parties." 
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Roland, meanwhile, had thrown himself into 
a cab (economy being no object now his for- 
tune was made), and was whirled to his lodg- 
ings at the full speed of the horse. The first 
thing he heard was that Gervase Wray had 
returned ; and on ascending the stairs, he heard 
voices in his room. There was no mistaking 
the shrill broken English of Auguste, who 
having remained to gossip with Timbs, had 
caught his master on his arrival. The door 
being half open, and the man excited, Boland 
heard him distinctly as he came up. 

" I tell you, sare, and I have told you before, 
he was one bad man — ver badj he had no 
conscience — none 1 He rob you — ^he rob me 
— he rob ze small boy in ze street, if he have 
one sou to take hold oflf. He rob his wife, zat 
poor Madame, who give him all, and who 
died — ^ah ! I know why ; ze break her heart 
about him, and he no care; he eat, drink, 
sleep, all ze same. And* he rob Mademoiselle 
of her last franc if he could. I say, he rob me 
— mej who live with him so long ; he take all 
my epargneSj le fruit de tant de sueurs — all I 
save ; he tell me he give me high interest, just 
as he give Mademoiselle — bah I as well toss it 
out of zat window. And he know zis not last 
for ever, and so he want to make one good 
marriage for Mademoiselle, and a good home 
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for him and for me. He tell me she marry 
one rich man, and pay me double for what 
I lend. And he die, and leave no word about 
me, and Mademoiselle know nozing, and I am 
robbed. You tell me, Mr. Wray, zat all be 
right, but it is all wrong, and before Made- 
moiselle marries, she must hear me, and she 
shall." 

" Of whom are you speaking?" asked Roland, 
who had stood unobserved in the doorway 
during the rapid utterance of the last few sen- 
tences. Wray, who was reclining in an easy- 
chair by the table, near which Auguste was 
gesticulating, occasionally thumping it with his 
flat hand, rose with alacrity to bid his friend 
welcome, giving him to understand by shrug 
and smile how bored he was by all this 
clamour. 

"I am sure. Clarendon," he said, pointedly, 
" you will agree with me, that if there is any 
claim on Mr. Saville^s estate, it would be much 
better to lay it quietly before his brother, and 
see what he will do, than to mix up Miss 
Egerton's name in an afiair with which she can 
have no concern." 

Not even his love for Marion could make 
Roland prudent at that moment. His temper 
had been too much rujffled already to tolerate 
that such lips should make free with that 
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name; and regardless of Wray's hint, he 
turned fiercely round on the excited valet. 

" I can only tell M. Auguste — and I advise 
him to attend seriously to what I say — that if 
I find him introducing that lady's name again 
into any story he may be inclined to repeat, or 
any complaint he has to lay against his late 
master, I shall take upon myself to make him 
repent it. He has talked a great deal too 
much already, and done quite enough mischief; 
and I warn him now, once for all, that Miss 
Egerton is not to be annoyed by his applica- 
tions, or insulted by his conjectures and re- 
marks. You understand plain English, M. 
Auguste ?" 

" Ah, sare, I understand yours ; I have often 
understood you. You had a language of your 
own, zat a shild might soon learn. You did 
teach on ze palm of my hand, as if I was deaf- 
mute, yes — and so I was, but not blind. No, 

sare, no. I did wish you bonheur^ but ^" 

And he shru^ed his shoulders, and raiaied the 
teachable palms he spoke oj^ in an indescribable 
attitude of regret at the ruthlessness of destiny ; 
then moved to the door. Wray went with 
him into the passage, spoke a few conciliatory 
words, promised to let him hear the next day, 
and then came back to his fiiend. 

" Rather suspicious, that last hint, Roland," 
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he said, gaily. " I own I always thought you 
were mighty fond of the plausible rascal on the 
journey, though it was charitably supposed you 
were improving yourself in French. He is so 
proud of his English, however, I could not get 
him to speak his own language, and he has 
been going on with his ' bono Johnny ' gib- 
berish the last half-hour. I am so much 
obliged to you for stopping his tongue." 

" ril stop it effectusdly if he does not take 
my hint," said Eoland. "Wray, I want to 
talk seriously to you." 

" May I ask if it is on the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion ? — ^for if it is ^" 

" Stuff ! I have done with all that rubbish ; 
this is something of real, vital importance. 
What can have led to such reports getting 
about as I have heard to-day ?" 

" What were they, in the first place ?" 

Eoland detailed the remarks at Sir Perkin's 
table. Wray was silent for a short time ; then 
leaning back in his chair, and striking the tips 
of his fingers lightly together, replied, "I 
believe I understand, if not the whole story, a 
great part of it. This babbling fellow may 
have fancied a great deal that never happened, 
but from what I saw, and what I know, I feel 
tolerably clear in the general facts. Mr. Saville, 
from whatever motive, let us hope fi:om com- 
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punction, was as ea^er to secure a wealthy 
marriage for Miss E^rton as any feshionable 
mother could have been, and from the moment 
we all met, I know he kept his eye on Har- 
court. He had shrewdness enough to see 
where the danger lay, and he made it his first 
business to lessen the influence of your beauti- 
ful cousin. Don^t interrupt me; lookers-on 
see most of the game. He sounded me in his 
own charming way on your position, and your 
father's will ; and after that, showed a marked 
preference for your brother. Indeed, he 
proved as much, by allowing him to pay for 
aU her rides and excursions. You did not 
know that, I dare say, neither did she. Yes, 
he preferred Harcourt, certainly — the way of 
the world, you know — ^it does not follow that 
the young lady agreed with him. Whether he 
actually made a confidant of his valet, I cannot 
say, but the fellow seems to have guessed 
pretty nearly at the truth. The point where 
he shuffles and contradicts himsel:^ is about a 
conversation he professes to have ^overheard 
between his master and Clarendon, which your 
brother says no one could have heard, the 
poor man spoke so low and indistinctly." 

" Wray," said Roland, after a pause, in which 
he was revolving all he had heard, and trying 
to look the whole steadily in the face, " as a 
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friend, caring for us all, what do you think 
about Stella and Harcourt ? I have never yet 
had courage to press either of them on the 
subject, and sometimes I fancy one thing, and 
sometimes another." 

" So do I," said Gervase Wray. 

" You think Harcourt loves her?" 

" I have thought so, but I have sometimes 
altered my opinion." 

" She cares for him, surely ?" 

" I think she does; but, my dear fellow, it 
would be too presumptuous for you and me to 
pretend to fathom a woman's heart. I have 
sometimes doubted, and then — I wiU be as 
frank as you — ^I have been mad enough to 
wish." 

" To wish what, old fellow ? Anything in 
which I could help you ?" 

" No, Koland ; you cannot give me fortune 
enough to . make her care for me. She must 
be a rich man^s wife, or she will be as mise- 
rable as she would make her husband." 

"Poor old Gervase! Have you been her 
faithful slave so long, to feel for her lU^e this ? 
Has she any idea of it ?" 

" I believe she considers it a law of nature 
that every man should be her slave, or her 
tool. I am not sure which she is making 
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Percival, but if ever a man was stricken unto 
death, he is." 

" Percival love Stella ? But he always said 
he should not marry-he was in no position to 
think of domestic happiness — ^it would take 
him from his work. Oh ! it cannot be j he 
must see and know that Harcourt's claims are 
superior, and he is too conscientious to indulge 
in vain wishes and fancies. You know those 
clever young parsons get so much praise and 
respect from ladies, that they think nothing of 
it J and Cecil cares more to bring Stella to 
church, and to set her singing chants and 
hymns after his fashion, and not after the 
organist's, than he does for her beauty or her 
smiles. He wants to do her good, and she 
likes him for it, that is all. But I know what 
I shall do before I sleep ; I shall write to old 
Oliver, and have it all out." 

Koland's letter did not take very long; a 
letter seldom does, when the heart is full, and 
the hand is its faithful interpreter. 

" My DEAE Harcourt, — I hope you received 
my few lines, announcing my success. It was 
a stiff examination, and I suppose I passed 
tolerably well, as Sir Perkin asked me to dinner 
to-day, and General Alexander was civil and 
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good natured. His daughter, Florence Lynd- 
say, was there ; nice and pleasant, and prettily 
dressed; no more like a widow than Stella, 
whom I hope never to see in that character, 
however becoming. Sir Perkin, by the way, 
put me up to a good thing ; and if you hear of 
your little brother being appointed private 
secretary to a big-wig, and drawing a tip-top 
salary, you may perhaps admit for once, that 
the right man is in the right place. Our friend 
the Squire pooh-poohs these examinations, but 
I think they are the only way to secure good 
service, and keep out the idiots who can neither 
read nor spell. 

"I am to be introduced to my chief to- 
morrow, and begin my duties at once. Sir 
Perkin has promised me an early leave of 
absence, as I am a little fagged, and shall be 
glad of a whiff of fresh air before settling down 
in earnest. I have no fear of not rising, as 
others have done, and the .secretaryship seems 
pretty sure. So now I am fairly started, and 
can no longer refrain from entering on the sub- 
ject nearest to my heart. It is no secret to you 
that I love Marion Egerton, for you knew it 
from the first. When you objected so strongly, 
you did not believe I was in earnest, and you 
disliked, very naturally, the idea of a connexion 
with poor old Saville. The more I hear of 
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him, the more I feel you were right enough 
there ; but the objection exists no longer, and 
to herself I defy the world to raise one. I 
knew I had no right to speak so long as I was 
idle, and I would not do so till I had given 
you notice. I want to be sure you will give 
me your hearty good will in the matter, 
and back me up, in case the old folks turn 
rusty. I shall speak for myself when I come 
down, but you might do something to smoothe 
my way. I rely on your kindness, as I have 
always had reason to do. Wray is just 
come back from a hard visit, where he has 
been talked to death by argumentative old 
ladies. He reports that Stella is determined 
to eat her Christmas dinner at the White 
House, so your people must look alive. 

" That fellow Auguste has been pestering 
us to-night with his wants and complaints. I 
sent him about his business, which seems, on 
his own showing, to consist of meddling with 
other people's. 

" Write by return of post, and tell me when 
you saw her last, and how the darling was 
looking. I only wish I could write to her my- 
self but I must be patient a little while longer. 
God bless you, my own dear brother. 

" Yours ever, 

" BoLAND Clarendon." 
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CHAPTER 11. 



SCIENCE MADE EASY. 



He had need of blessing, that brother well* 
beloved, when he had read that letter, and sat 
alone, considering how he should answer it. 

He had foreseen that it would come to this ; 
he had tried to reconcile himself to the thoughts 
of it; had walked though the rooms of the 
White House, conjuring up visions for his own 
illusion, with desperate resolves to beUeve in 
them, and finding them all dispelled by a single 
look from those eyes that were so unconscious 
of their own power. Never, since that day 
that she sat with him in his workroom, had 
he uttered a word to give her reason to believe 
he loved her ; he had never renewed the sub- 
ject with the Vicar, or touched on it with his 
wife; but this very reticence only served to 
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fix it deeper in his own nature — a nature rarely 
hasty to receive an influence, and still more 
rarely disposed to lose it when once received. 
From interest and compassion, through regard 
and esteem, his sentiments towards Marion 
had gone on rapidly, silently, deepening in in- 
tensity, simply from passing through a heart 
unused to self-mastery on any higher principle 
than pride, or to be denied a single indulgence 
on which his will was set. And it had now be- 
come a passion which he had no strength to 
overcome — which the very thought of over- 
coming sent the proud blood surging through 
his veins, as though some audacious hand had 
been laid on his ancestral rights. So hotly did 
it surge, that he was obliged to sit some time, 
pressing his temples with his strong fingers, 
before he could safely rise from his chair. 
Silently he sat and thought through the long, 
lonely morning, brooding, in bitterness and 
sorrow of heart ; for Eoland, as we know, had 
been his angel, and he felt his love hung on 
that day's decision. And when at last he 
walked out in the clear, wintry air, to gain 
what relief action and exercise could give, that 
decision was not yet made, though the sorrow 
was rankling still. 

He walked past the White House, turning 
his face away from it, and took the road that 
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led to a hamlet wliich Marion r^olarlj 
visited. 

Perhaps he had an unacknowledged hope of 
meeting her ; but if so, he was disappointed, 
•for the visitor that afternoon was Cecil Per- 
cival, and at a turn of the road they met face 
to face. By a sudden impulse, such as drives 
men to measures they would have spumed had 
they been suggested, Harcourt resolved to con- 
sult this oracle, of whom no one could ever 
say that he had prophesied smooth things, or 
deceits, to high or low — ^to himself, least of all. 
He held out his hand more cordially than 
usual. 

"I am glad to have met you, Percival; I 
am going to surprise you." 

The curate stood still, breathless, but firm, 
as if expecting a blow. " How ?" he asked, as 
he might have given the word " Firel" to a file 
of executioners. 

" By asking your advice." ^ 

" Indeed ?" The word did not express 
much, but concealed a great deal. 

" I have a point to decide between two 
men," Harcourt went on, looking, not at his 
adviser, but straight away at the distant land- 
scape; "and the question I have to consult 
you on amounts to this. You teach the doc- 
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trine of self-abnegation (you see I have caught 
the correct word), of self-denial, of self, in 
short, put aside altogether, and on all occa- 
sions, in favour of everybody else. Is a man 
called upon by such a doctrine to give up to 
another the woman he loves ?" 

" What can have put it into your head to 
ask'such a question of me ?" 

" Never mind that, if you can — ^if you dare 
answer it. I have not yet found the power, or 
the courage." 

" I have always courage for the truth," said 
Perdval, rather sternly; "it is easier to speak 
than it is to hear." 

He stood thinking after saying this, and 
Harcourt did not disturb him. 

" There are two ways of looking at your 
question," Cecil said, at last, " and I will state 
my opinion in very few words. If a man 
finds two people attached to each other, and 
because he forms a passion for the woman, en- 
deavours to lure her irom her plighted troth, 
that man is wrong — no matter how successful, 
or how true his love. But if he find himself 
opposed to a rival, whose best, or whose only 
right lies in his birth, or his position, or wealth, 
or his superior attractions, and the field is open 
to both — ^then I say, there is no duty that calls 
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on him to give way. He may stand boldly 
forward in her sight and his, and win if he can, 
what he has lost." 

The emotion with which he spoke would 
have betrayed to a less pre-occupied listener 
that more was meant than met the ear; but 
Harcourt was still looking far away, and only 
heeded the purport of his words. 

" If I understand you,'* he said, presently, 
" you do not consider that of two men, with 
equal rights, the one ought to yield to the 
other." 

" If both love equally, both have a right to 
win," returned Percival, " provided there be 
no prior claim on either side, in which case, a 
high-minded man must school himself, if he 
can, to bear the cross laid upon him. He can 
hardly bear a heavier." 

"You think not? And you call such a 
thing a cross ? I do not follow that phrase- 
ology. If it means something to be carried in 
a saintly manner, so as to draw admiration, 
and acquire merit, it cannot concern me, or — 
the parties I am speaking of To them a 
wrong is a grievance to be righted, and a rival 
an obstacle to be put out of the way." 

" Clarendon, in your very bitterness of tone, 
you betray the galling pressurejon your shoulder. 
You have burdens to bear like others; be 
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warned in time how you bear them. Carried 
in a higher strength than our own, they lift us 
upward; but rebelled against, thrown oflf, or 
misused, they become a weight that will crush 
us to powder." 

"Well," said Harcourt, with a long, deep 
sigh, and attempt at a smile, " I may say, Hhou 
hast comforted me marvellous much.' It is 
not often I consult the oracle, either for myself 
or others, and it is a rare boon to get an answer 
that may be taken as you please. Thank you 
for listening to me ; I will detain you no longer, 
for I know your time is precious." 

" Will you permit me to detain you one mo- 
ment in return ?" 

" Not if you are going to spoil your good 
service by any personal advice. I tell you 
honestly, I am in no state to bear it. You 
know yourself, that what may be very whole- 
some under one set of circumstances, may be 
equally dangerous under another." 

," I never obtrude advice, Clarendon, and I 
should hardly begin now with you. If what 
I have to say concerns you, it equally concerns 
myself I wish to ask you a serious question, 
and to make sure before I ask it that you will 
not consider it an offence." 

"I can promise nothing; but if I do, it will 
not much matter, I suppose. I cannot call 
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you out, and you would be a match for me in 
most things; at least, you would have been 
formerly. You have grown much thinner, 
Percival. Do you starve yourself, or what is 
the reason ?" 

" Thinner, am I ?" He looked at his hands 
as if the idea were quite new. " Nonsense ! 
I am as strong as a horse. A man does not 
live longer, or work better, for being like your 
sleek carriage-horses. I live only too well — 
too luxuriously. Clarendon, I must ask the 
question at once, or my nerve may fail. Are 
you engaged to your cousin ?" 

Harcourt stared at him in amazement at the 
unexpected query. 

" Certainly not. Why do you ask me ?" 

" Is there any probability that you will be ? 
Is her affection yours ?'' 

"Upon my word, Percival, your curiosity 
exceeds mine. I have never taken upon me 
to inquire. Allow me to suggest that these 
questions require an explanation." 

"That I can give frankly, or I should not 
have asked them. If you had said * yes,* my 
path in life would have been decided. I have 
had an offer of missionary work, and should 
have accepted it at once." 

Harcourt laid his hand on his shoulder, 

"You are a good fellow, and I am very 
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sorry to hear you say this. I hoped you knew 
better. If you love my cousin, you do her 
great honour, for of the many who have 
admired her as she deserves, few have had 
half your worth and honesty of character. 
Between her and myself, I say at once, there 
has never been any engagement whatever, to 
give me a higher claim than you; nor have I 
any right to presume that I should be pre- 
ferred to another. But, Percival, if I know 
either of you, such a woman is not the one to 
make you happy." 

" Stop there. You may think it nothing to 
discuss your own relation and friend, but to me 
she is much more, and I will not hear a word that 
is not in her praise. If I have spoken openly 
to you, it is because my honour requires it. To 
her I have never spoken, and I do not know 
if I ever shall. I have nothing to offer her 
now that she would accept. I could not have 
remained here to see her your wife, but I can 
refrain from selfishly causing her annoyance, 
and I will. This is safe with you, I feel 
assured. Thank you." 

" Wait a moment, Percival ; let me under- 
stand you. If I had told you that I loved 
Stella Porchester, and hoped to win her, would 
that have been sufficient reason to you for sacri- 
ficing your own wishes ?" 
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" It would have been enough to show me 
where my duty lay, and it would have been at 
my peril if I had neglected it. You have 
relieved my heart of a load — ^I wish I could 
relieve yours." 

" I wish you could. Good-bye." Harcourt 
jumped over a gate leading into a wood, and 
was in a few moments out of sight. 

Out of sight, but not of hearing, and Cecil 
listened to his receding footsteps, audible among 
the crackling boughs and dead leaves, some 
little time, before he turned slowly in another 
direction. Wild visions of hope flitted before his 
mind, as he glanced at the White House so 
conspicuous among the leafless trees. Would 
Stella Porchester indeed be satisfied to give up 
the life of variety and admiration to which 
she was accustomed, for the comparative mo- 
notony of a parsonage — and if she would, 
should he make peace with his unde, and 
secure her a home at Dumingham ? This last 
involved a great deal, and was not to be 
thought of without a little preliminary argu- 
ment. To be willing to put up with Mr. 
Holmby's dictation, poor old man, so utterly 
inadequate as he had become to meet the 
wants and claims of his parish, simply because 
he wished to marry, revolted him too much to 
be admitted. But the case looked different. 
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when viewed in a different light. Mr. Brude- 
nell had great influence with both Squire 
and Kector ; what Holmby called new-fangled 
at Dumingham, because past sloth and stupi- 
dity had parted with their privileges, was 
found no fault with at Stourbrooke. Julian 
Brudenell was the safe model always held up 
by those who coveted the epithet of "judi- 
cious." If he went back to Dumingham sup- 
ported by that authority and influence, and 
with all his good deeds at Stourbrooke as a 
proof of his fitness, then indeed — his heart 
beat more proudly again, for such a return 
would be a triumph, while the other would be a 
disgrace. And he thought of life passed in 
ever increasing usefulness and reputation — the 
highest oflBices in the Church open to his reach, 
and Stella, who had begun with him in com- 
parative obscurity, finding herself repaid by 
increase of honour and distinction, which she 
should delight in owing to him. How golden 
looked the grey wintry landscape through this 
fairy medium — ^how impossible it seemed to 
come down at once from the sunny heights of 
fancy, to teach little girls in stuff frocks and 
hoUand pinafores ! He could not give a lesson 
that day; he had too long neglected his old 
Dumingham fiiends as it was ; he would walk 
over now, and see the dear people who loved 
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him so well, and who had stood by him against 
prejudice and misunderstanding — ^Mrs. Giles 
and Mrs. Allen, and good, well-meaning Miss 
Holmby, whom he had so patiently endured, 
in consideration of her kind intentions — ^he 
would walk over immediately, and gladden 
their hearts as well as his own. And away he 
went accordingly, and not a word could any 
one have said why he should not, if it had 
only occurred to him to let his little scholars 
know. 

It must just be observed here that those 
who had expected to be amused with good 
stories of Cecil's revolutionary proceedings in 
Stourbrooke had hitherto been disappointed. 
The Vicar's behaviour towards his curate had 
been, from the first, such an appeal to his high 
breeding, that Percival would as soon have 
thought of attacking him in his own pulpit, as 
of going against his wishes in the parish. 
Where every suggestion he made met with 
courteous consideration, instead of repulse or 
ridicule, and his opinion was deferred to, 
whenever it could be proved that he was right, 
no inducement was left for beginning hasty 
schemes in a moment of excitement, and 
carrying them on afterwards because they were 
opposed. Something might be attributed to 
the growing passion which kept his imagina- 
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tion diverted to one particular subject, instead 
of expending itself in projects for the general 
weal ; but there had been enough hard work 
during the epidemic to test his zeal and steadi- 
ness, and his conduct had justified Mr. Brude- 
nell's confidence. 

Lately, while the elders had so many sick to 
whom they wished to devote their time, the 
school had been lefk more than usual to their 
younger assistants ; and Cecil and Marion had 
been regular visitors. And a sudden, but 
vivid conviction of the excessive dulness of 
the school routine, and the deplorable igno- 
rance of the maidens of the rising generation, 
led to an announcement on Mr. Percival's part, 
one aflemoon, of a course c£ lessons he pro- 
posed to give the girls, twice a week, at an 
hour specified, usually devoted to needlework. 
Anything being preferable in the opinion of 
some of those future helpmeets for man, to the 
sewing of linen and calico, or the mending of 
lioles and tears, made (as if on purpose) by 
a^ravating brothers at home — ^this proposal 
was received with grins of approval, and the 
next day he began his course on Natural 
Philosophy, which had now reached its fifth 
lesson. The first had been very popular; he 
took great pains to be simple in language, and 
lively in illustration, and his presence being in 
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itself a joy to some sensitive members of the 
audience, who trembled all over with excite- 
ment if he only looked at them, they quite 
enjoyed the change from seams and patches, 
and had wonderful stories to tell to their small 
listeners at home. But as the novelty went 
off, and the words grew harder, and Mr. 
Percival talked faster, and grew impatient if 
he was not understood, things began to look 
more serious. An alarming discovery that 
they were expected to remember all they were 
told, so as to stand an examination next time, 
nearly reduced the school to despair; for 
though the questions were confined to the 
first class, all felt the consequences if the 
teacher grew vexed ; and an angry look from 
Mr. Percival was something too heart-breaking 
to be encountered, if it were possible to avoid 
it. Yet how to answer such questions as he 
put, and expected to have answered, remained 
a problem, not easy of solution. Thankful 
were scholars and mistress, when, instead of 
the curate that afternoon. Miss Egerton came 
in, expecting to be just in time for the lesson. 

Perhaps, of all his disciples, old or new, 
there was no one who by this time more 
thoroughly believed in Cecil than Marion 
Egerton. Like good Mrs. Black in the " In- 
heritance," she was still in the golden age of 
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innocence, when belief in superiors is strong and 
lively ; and both her uncle and his curate were 
in danger of falling short of the ideal excel- 
lence with which her imagination invented the 
English clergy. So good as they were, it 
naturally followed they must be perfect ; and 
if Uncle Julian could do no wrong, it was 
becoming no less a rule, that Mr. Percival, 
with his zeal and devotedness, must pretty 
nearly always do right. Though quick at dis- 
cerning false from true, she was sanguine in 
belief that what was true when spoken, would 
prove itself so in deeds ; and wondered at the 
incredulity of her aunt when she came home 
with her heart glowing with hopefulness 
touching the amendment of some sadly lax 
old neighbour, who had given vent to one of 
her periodical fits of remorse to the dear young 
creature who spoke so kind, and who really 
did mean to begin — well, not to-morrow, my 
dear, because it was market-day, you see, and 
she'd be all day long on her feet, and tired to 
death — ^but come .Sunday next, and she really 
would make herself tidy, and go to church, that 
would she ; it would do her a power of good, 
she was sure. It did Marion so much good to 
come home and promise that Goody Grice was 
turning over a new leaf, that it was a sad 
shock to be told it was the tenth she had 
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tamed at the very least, and that each had 
proved rather worse than its predecessors. 
But even proofs of the accuracy of the state- 
ment had not yet taught her the too painful 
lesson — a lesson some of her own past ex- 
periences might have helped her to learn — that 
to see and know what is right is not always to 
do it 

Her ready belief and docile obedience made 
her invaluable as a follower to so exacting a 
teacher as Cecil. To her, in Roland's absence, 
he relieved himself by pouring out his schemes, 
his opinions, his altering views, and his high 
aspirations, as fast as they appeared or altered 
in his own mind ; and if she could not always 
implicitly agree, or even understand, she almost 
always admired, and listened with respect, 
eager to learn, and longing to imitate. She 
worked untiringly at everything he gave her 
to do, unaware how often Mrs. Brudenell, 
sooner than have her darling overtasked, re- 
frained from employing her herself, when she 
would have been glad of her help. And more 
than once had she fought his battles, when 
some new notion of his, somewhat vehemently 
obtruded, was discussed at the Vicarage tea- 
table; her uncle pretending sometimes much 
more hostility than he meant, for the amuse- 
ment of seeing her ruffle up in his defence. 
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As to the present matter in hand, she had 
heard from Cecil so much about the fatal 
waste of intellect among the poorer class of 
women — he had spoken so powerfully on the 
change that would be brought about by giving 
those hard- worked housewives, servants, and 
mothers, something true and ennobUng to 
think o^ in the ordinary phenomena of every- 
day life — ^he had described so graphically the 
ruinous results of ignorance in neglect of the 
simplest sanitary rules, and wilful careless- 
ness in cooking their food — ^that she had only 
been able to acquiesce, and commend, and 
think how fortunate the parish was to have 
one so ready, and so capable of giving the ne- 
cessary teaching. So she went to the Natural 
Philosophy lesson when she could ; but having 
other duties, missed the last, and had been 
too busy with her own dass in the morning to 
inquire about it She was not prepared, there- 
fore, for the state of collapse in which she 
found the school this day. Miss Poole, the 
mistress, a methodical, efficient person in her 
own line, but quite lost in any other, had been 
putting the elder girls through a preliminary 
examination, which had brought out some 
startling results ; and as it appeared that the 
pupils who did remember anjrthing, had each 
understood something different, and the mistress 
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differed from them all, as a whole it could 
hardly be called satisfactory. So all turned 
eagerly to Marion — the girls with that un- 
limited belief ia young ladies' knowledge, which 
school children generally have — the mistress, 
in a somewhat injured tone, to relieve herself 
of a grievance. 

'^ You see, Miss Egerton, if Mr. Percival had 
only been good enough to bring me the book 
he promised, relating to the lesson, I could 
have taken care the children remembered it; 
but he teaches them out of his own head, 
with only the chalk and the board, and tells 
them a great deal at once, and expects them 
to answer questions off like print when he 
comes again. Now really, ma'am, this is 
rather hard upon us all, and if I could 
do it without the book I would; but it is 
what I do not pretend to teach myself, and 
I must speak to Mrs. Brudenell if it goes on, 
I must indeed." 

Marion was sorry — hoped it was only for 
once — ^recommended trying once more, and 
offered help. What had the lesson been 
about ? The question was put to the girls ; 
they looked at each other, and some tittered, 
but no one answered at first. At last one 
said, " Please, 'm, the kettle." 

" It wasn't, Sarah Jane, it was the teapot." 
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"It was both, please, 'm, and the fire too, 
and how you could put a fire out, by putting 
a pocket-handkercher into it." 

"No, on it, Lucy — how can you! " 

" But it don't, please, 'm, for I tried with our 
Bill's, and it frizzled it all up in a minute, and 
he was just cross," 

" And please, 'm, he sa'id the best tea was 
made by having the teapot black and smoky — 
he did, Sarah Jane I — and he said we was to 
try for ourselves, and me and Betsey did, 
please, 'm, with the new chaney teapot Mrs. 
Brudenell gave to granny." 

**And was it better than usual?" asked 
Marion, whom this volley of facts began to 
alarm. 

" I don't know, please, 'm, 'cause the teapot 
cracked in two." 

" Now, children, do not talk so fast, all at 
once," interposed the mistress; "you deafen 
Miss Egerton. But if you please, ma'am, there 
is one thing they declare Mr. Percival said, 
which I cannot believe — I was busy with the 
little ones at the time — that they ought to 
wear white frocks and bonnets in hot weather. 
White frocks in a school, ma'am — ^I cannot 
conceive how a gentleman could imagine it 
possible — they would not be tidy an hour, and 
as to the washing, their mothers never could 

VOL. n. E 
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manage it. Why, dear me, their print frocks 
get inked and dirtied fast enough; what they 
would be if they wore white muslins, I cannot 
pretend to say." 

*^ White muslin I I should think not, indeed. 
There must have been some mistake." 

*'I think so too, Miss Egerton; youll ex- 
cuse my saying there has been more than one 
mistake, and I really must speak to Mrs. 
Brudenell, unless you would be good enough 
to do so, for here is a whole afternoon gone, 
and the Vicar's shirts not finished, and the 
girls all unsettled, and their mothers finding 
fault with me. I cannot see the good it does 
them, and I cannot pretend to teach such 
things, only leading them into mischief. There 
is that child, ma'am — she may well hide her- 
self behind Carry Simpson — as nearly as pos- 
sible scalded herself and her brother to death, 
trying to put a cork in the spout of the tea- 
kettle, to see if it would blow the roof off. 
You would hardly believe it, ma'am, of such 
children as that, that they should be so keen 
upon mischief — but her aunt told it me herself. 
It is a mercy they are both alive." 

Marion thought so too, but mildly suggested 
that some explanation of all these curious 
illustrations must have been given in the 
lecture, and was at once directed to the board. 
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whereon glared in the eyes of the school the 
terrible words, "Radiation — Convection — 
Conduction — Combustion," with sundry dia- 
grams in white chalk, carefully preserved from 
the last lesson, but only to be regarded with 
wondering dismay. If Miss Egerton under- 
stood them, there was a hope left, and all eyes 
stared at her, as she stood looking at the 
board. 

And at that most ill-chosen moment, who 
should come into the school but Mrs. Bru- 
denell, and old Mr. Holmby, the Rector of 
Durningham. Miss Poole grew scarlet with 
annoyance, uttered signals that were at first 
hardly heeded, and could only by strenuous 
gestures restore anything like order to the ar- 
rangement of the pupils ; while Marion, con- 
scious how much handle was given to criticism, 
buckled on her armour in haste to defend her 
colours. They were expecting Mr. Percival 
every minute, to give them a lesson, she ex- 
plained, before any comment could be made, 
and were talking it over before he came, other- 
wise they would all have been quietly seated 
at their work. Should Miss Poole show Mr. 
Holmby some of their needlework ? Really, 
some of the girls had improved very much in 
their stitching, and Miss Poole took a great 
deal of pains. And fervently did she hope 

e2 
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the conversation would take so decided a turn 
in the direction of seam, and gusset, and band, 
as would postpone all mention of Natural Phi- 
losophy for the present. Mrs. Brudenell, how- 
ever, was in no hurry to make an exhibition 
of performances ; she had brought the old 
Kector in to see the size of the room, as his 
own was out of repair, and the Squire had 
volunteered to build a new one on the pattern 
of Stourbrooke. The discussion of height and 
length and breadth gave mistress and scholars 
breathing-time ; Miss Poole's cheeks and nose 
were regaining their ordinary colour, and 
Marion hoped all would pass without notice, 
or that Perdval would come in to manage his 
own affairs. However, she was destined to be 
disappointed, for in the midst of a history of 
the rain coming through the roof, and the 
sight of money that had been spent on the 
building from first to last, it being a ram- 
shackle concern originally — ^Mr. Holmby turned 
to observe, in his loud, tremulous voice, "I 
met Percival as I came, but he did not see 
me ; he was tearing across the fields just as I 
drove down the road. He is gone to see my 
sister, I hope ; she is very fond of him, though 
they'll argue on Brady and Tate by the hour 
together." 

" Gone to Dumingham, is he ?" said Mrs: 
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Brudenell, with a demure glance at her niece. 
" Don't you think, my dear, they might as 
well get to their sewing at once ?" 

" Certainly," said Marion, biting her lip, as 
she detected a sarcastic smile on that of Miss 
Poole. '^ Indeed," she added rather petulantly, 
" I think they had always better go on work- 
ing till the lesson begins. It is impossible for 
Mr. Percival to be punctual to a minute." 

" So it appears," said Mrs. Brudenell, drily. 
*^ When is the Vicar to have his shirts, Miss 
Poole ?" 

" Indeed, ma'am, that is more than I can 
take upon me to say, if we are interrupted as 
we have been lately," was Miss Poole's quick 
retort on Miss Egerton's last observation; 
" the children's time is so much taken up with 
other things." 

*• What is all that about?" here demanded 
the old Rector, pointing with his cane at the 
unlucky board. " Spelling lesson, hey ? Let's 
hear how you can do it. Stand up, you Laura 
Matilda, or whatever your name is — if I 
pick out a fine one, I am pretty sure to be 
right — stand up, and spell it to me. Speak 
out, for I am a little deaf" 

Sarah Jane rose reluctantly ; her eyes rolling 
on Miss Egerton in despair. " You can spell 
that word, I am sure," said Marion, in the 
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blandest tone of encouragement, and wishing 
Miss Holmby had been anywhere before she 
lured the curate away on that particular 
afternoon. 

" Of course she can," added Mrs. Brudenell ; 
" start off, Sarah, and do us credit." 

So Sarah Jane started oSy and spelt, in all 
its due syllables, the dreaded Eadiation. 

" Well done," said the old gentleman ; " now 
for the meaning." 

" Tell Mr. Holmby what it means," said 
Mrs. Brudenell. 

The child glared at Marion, and was evi- 
dently on the verge of a howl. Marion threw 
herself into the breach. 

" They have not learned the meaning quite 
yet, sir," she said, but not quite loudly enough 
for Mr. Holmby to hear, who replied, '^ Not 
know it yet ? Pass on to another. Here, you 
Clementina Jacquelina, take her down, and 
give us the meaning." 

But Betsey looked even more hopeless than 
her predecessor. '^ It is not a spelling lesson 
at all, sir," shouted Marion, now scarlet in her 
turn. 

" Not a spelling lesson, my dear ? Oh ! 
What is it, then ? A copy ? Let us see, let 
us see — ^I am a great judge of pothooks and 
hangers." 
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" No, sir — ^not a copy. They were going 
to have a lesson on Natural Philosophy." 

" On what r 

" On Natural Philosophy, sir. Mr. Percival 
teaches them, but I suppose he could not come 
to-day." 

The old gentleman stared at her through 
his spectacles, nearly as hard as the children 
had done. " Teaches them Natural Philosophy, 
does he ? Oh !" He took his spectacles ofl^ 
and rubbed them significantly. " I should 
like to hear what they have been learning, for 
I cannot say that any philosophy comes very 
natural to me, and it is the first time I heard it 
did to him. Suppose they tell us a httle about 
it. Begin, you Sophonisba." 

He had put his spectacles on again, and his 
old eyes twinkled behind them, as he observed 
the alarm of the school, and the offended at- 
titude of the mistress. Marion, desperate at 
the idea of the teapot and kettle being pa^* 
raded before so hostile a critic, whispered im- 
ploringly to her aunt ; and Mrs. Brudenell at 
onoe interposed, protesting that she knew 
better than to allow her children to be examined 
by such a judge, unprepared ; if he came over 
after Christmas, they might then be ready to 
show off*, — meanwhile, they should be happy 
to sing to him instead. And joyful for the 
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reprieve, the girls fell into their places imme- 
diately, and sang his favourite tunes, which 
Cecil had not yet attempted to banish, till they 
had forgotten their troubles, and he his little 
bit of malice. 

Profiting by the opportunity. Miss Egerton 
made her escape, and in the darkening twilight 
of the brief winter afternoon, walked back to 
her home. She had promised Percival that 
a certain number of chants should be copied 
out from a collection he had borrowed of a 
friend; and this interval before tea was just 
the time she had relied on, for accomplishing 
the task. As she entered the Vicarage gate, a 
dog jumped upon her ; it was Roland's favourite, 
Nelson, and Harcourt was close behind. 

" Is your imcle at home, Miss Egerton ? 
Down, Nelson, sir ! May I come in and wait 
for him ? I have had rather a long walk." 

She could not but make him welcome, and 
would have brought Nelson in too, but he 
knew better, and lay down at the gate, as Ro- 
land had taught him. Marion lingered to 
caress his sleek head, and bring him water, 
and sweet biscuits, filched from Jane's private 
stores ; and Harcourt watched her so doing, 
and half smiled at himself for feeling for once 
like Colonel Gardiner. They went into the 
parlour, and she threw a log on the fire, and 
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drew an arm-chair forward, and made him sit 
down and rest ; he would excuse her going on 
with what she had promised to do— she could 
talk and listen just the same. And she opened 
her music-book, and began rapidly transcrib- 
ing the notes, thinking the kindest thing to 
a man so tired as he was, would bo to show 
him there was no occasion for him to talk. 

The firelight played on her shining hair 
and blooming cheek; and he was content, at 
first, to recline in silence, and watch her as she 
wrote, following every movement of the small 
busy fingers, every turn of the bright head, 
that had become to him so fatally dear. Could 
he ever have imagined they would be so — or 
that a day would come when he should feel, 
in utter bitterness of soul, it had been better 
for him to have died as Saville died, than to 
have accepted his dying charge ? There she 
sat, unconscious of what was coming ; too ac- 
customed to his presence to be disturbed by 
the recollection of what had passed between 
tiiem, remembered only as an instance of his 
chivalrous generosity. She had never thought 
he loved her, but that he believed her desti- 
tute, and offered her a home — whether insti- 
gated thereto by his own compassion solely 
she had never dared to investigate — and her 
unde and aunt had encouraged the opinion. 
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without divulging Harcourt's secret. That his 
affection had been really won, never occurred 
to either of the three. 

It grew dark before Marion had finished 
her first page, and she was about to ring for a 
light, but lie interposed, ^^Do me a favour, 
and wait a few minutes. This firelight is so 
soothing, and I am sure you want a little 
rest too. You looked as if you did when I 
came up to you." 

" I had been a little vexed, but that is over 
now; I am not tired. You must leave off 
thinking of me as a convalescent, for I never 
was in better health." 

" I am sorry for it ; I wish I could give you 
a relapse. I like you best as an invalid." 

''Thank you, but I prefer being well to 
looking interesting. I gave you all quite trouble 
enough as it was." 

" You will never know half the trouble you 
gave." 

She shook her head. "That I can quite 
believe ; but some day I may have my turn, 
and be able to take trouble for you. I find it 
no grievance to owe more than I can repay." 

" Marion," he said, in a low, pleading voice, 
" if I thought, by exposing myself to suffering 
and danger, I should make you feel towards 
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me what I have felt for you, you might be 
called upon to do your part to-morrow." 

There was something in his tone as he called 
her by her name that touched her too much to 
give offence or alarm; she felt sorry, very 
aony for him, for she feared he was in de- 
pressed spirits, but she could not reply to such 
a speech, and regretted having allowed the 
conversation to take a personal turn. He, on 
the other hand, felt that the die was cast, and 
rising from his chair, and leaning against the 
mantelpiece, with his head bent down near to 
hers, he poured out his love — ^not \nth. that 
calm, tender gentleness with which he had 
wooed her before, but with the almost despair- 
ing earnestness of a man who pleads for his 
life. A little more, and he was kneehng by 
her side, almost crouching at her feet. ^^ Ma- 
rion, Marion, say you do not quite refuse 
me — give me only the hope that I may win 
you at last !" 

She had tried to make him hsten several 
times, but in vain; now he had seized her 
hand, and she felt how burning hot was that 
which grasped it, and how fierce was the 
strength of the grasp in which she was so 
utterly powerless. But she saw that at all 
hazards he must be convinced, and mastered 
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her own agitation and fear sufficiently to speak 
with decision. 

"Mr. Clarendon, listen to me — I entreat 
you to listen to me, and quietly, or I shall 
consider this an insult." 

"There is no insult in a man's telling a 
woman he loves her, except when his words 
are untrue — ^and you know mine are not." 

"I am sure they are not; I honour and 
esteem you too well to doubt it." 

" Honour and esteem me — ^for what, Marion? 
Do you know what I am doing now ? Do you 
know that I am wronging as tender a con- 
fidence as was ever reposed in man, and doing 
all the injury in my power to one I have 
loved for years, and can never replace from 
this hour ? If you did, you would know, too, 
that though you might love me for the sake of 
my love, you could neither honour nor esteem 
me again. I know the worst that can be said, 
that can be thought, of my conduct; but the 
truth remains the same — ^I cannot give you up 
to another. I will make you love me, Marion, 
in spite of yourself ; I will make you so happy, 
I will enable you to do so much good, I will 
fill your life with so many pleasures, innocent, 
rational, elevating pleasures, that you shall 
bless me, night and morning, for winning you. 
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and only pray for me, that I may deserve you 
more !" 

^< It cannot, cannot be," she said, as steadily 
as she could. ^^I know you are a generous 
Mend ; I have thought of you as such, and if 
you did but ask what was in my power — but 
I cannot deceive you, or pretend to love you, 
when ^" 

She could not finish the sentence, but he 
started to his feet as if the words had been 
spoken. " When you love another better — is 
that what you meant to say ?" 

"You have no right to ask mel" she re- 
pUed, with spirit, while the tears sprang to her 
eyes. Her courage had begun to fail, and she 
was longing for her aunt to come in, when 
they were both startled by a familiar sound at 
the gate. It was Nelson's joyful bark, and 
Soland's voice quieting him. 

" Why, old fellow, what are you doing here 
at this hour ? Good taste, I must say. Here, 
Nancy I are the ladies at home ? " 

Nancy's answer was inaudible; Harcourt, 
who had turned white as he listened, snatched 
up his hat, and with one look at Marion — a look 
she remembered long afterwards — was just in 
time to stop Eoland from coming in. "They 
are engaged — they cannot see you now — come 
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home,** he repeated, rapidly and imperatively, 
linking his arm in his brother's, and almost 
forcing him again into the road. His manner 
was so strange, Roland almost forgot the dis- 
appointment. "What is the matter? Did 
you get my letter ? " 

" Yes, yes ; I got it, of course. What has 
brought you down to-day ?" 

" Oh, I was introduced by Sir Perkin's 
nephew, and my chief is a good-natured fellow, 
who knows him well, and I fancy they had 
both had a hint that I had not passed badly, 
and ought to have rest; and so, when I 
screwed up my courage to ask if it mattered 
whether I began work a week later or not, he 
laughed, and said he thought they might make 
shift to manage without me for a few days ; so 
I rushed home to pack, left old Gervase to 
make my excuses in half a dozen places, and 
took the next train." 

" What made you go to the Vicarage in- 
stead of coming straight home ?" 

"I did not intend to call, but, you see, 
as I was walking from the station, I could 
not resist passing the windows, just on the 
chance. What had taken you there, by the 
way?" 

" I had a question to ask ; we will talk it all 
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over by-and-by. Here come our good friends," 
as Mr. and Mrs. Brudenell, having parted with 
Mr. Holmby, emerged fix)m a cottage they had 
been visiting together. 

Boland stepped forward to shake hands. 
"Give me joy, Mrs. Brudenell, of my first 
holiday." 

" I am more likely to give you joy on getting 
something to do. Holiday ! Why, you have 
had nothing eke all your life, ever since I have 
known you." 

" Then now my working time has begun ; I 
have every prospect of rising, I assure you. I 
say, may I call to-morrow morning, to speak 
on an important subject? May I come to break- 
fest?" 

" If you will promise not to show your nose 
in the kitchen, for e^ are scarce, and Jane 
will be busy.** 

" I have no intention of intruding on Jane. 
Expect me after Church. I hope Miss Egerton 
is quite well?" 

" I hope so too, but I doubt it. Upon my 
word, that boy Cedl is enough to drive any 
one crazy, and to see Marion's face this after- 
noon was as good as a play. We will tell you 
all about it to-morrow. Good-bye." 

The Vicar and his wife walked on, and the 
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brothers pursued their way in silence ; Roland 
pondering what the last remark could mean. 

"Jealous, are you, Roland?" asked Har- 
court. 

"Not at all; Cecil knows my sentiments, 
and would have been the first to give me 
warning. Noll, you have not yet said a word 
about my letter — ^you must know how anxious 
I am." 

"I have a great deal to say to you, and 
• would rather say it at home," was all the 
reply; and nothing more was said on either 
side. 

On going up to his room, Roland was sur- 
prised to meet Trail, in plain clothes, at Har- 
court's door. " Why, what office are you sup- 
posed to fill now ? " he asked, in that super- 
cilious tone with which he never could help 
addressing this obnoxious ^(>fe^^; " I left you 
a groom— what is your new character ?" 

"Mr. Clarendon has engaged me as his 
valet, sir, to his entire satisfaction, as well as 
mine." 

" He always declared he never would keep a 
valet, and this is a choice beginning, but he 
must please himself. Have you given up the 
fine arts, then ?" 

"By no means, su:; my master is good 
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enougli to give me every opportunity of im- 
proving my taste." 

"He had better improve his own," said 
Roland, turning on his heel with his hands thrust 
into his pockets, tingling with the keen desire 
he felt to fling the man down stairs. How his 
brother could take such a fancy to the fellow, 
he could not conceive, and it was with some 
difficulty he refrained from broaching the sub- 
jects till the servants had left them alone to their 
wine. Then he abruptly expressed his sur- 
prise, observing that to put such a fellow as 
that in a place of trust and temptation really 
seemed ridiculous. 

" What could I do ?" asked Harcourt, care- 
lessly; "he could not ride decently — I took 
him out with me once, and the whole field 
laughed at his seat; he has no muscles for 
work, and he is quiet and handy about me, 
amuses me with his airs, and sometimes with 
liis adventures. I consider him a natural cu- 
riosity; his memory is something wonderful, 
and his faculty of telling lies might serve as a 
model for an Oriental diplomatist." 

" He should not tell one twice in my hear- 
ing, if he were my servant." 

" Oh ! you are too scrupulous — ^you expect 
truth and honour everywhere ; now you are a 
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Government official, you will soon be cured of 
that weakness." 

" With my brother I am safe, at any rate. 
Harcourt, you said you would speak when we 
were alone. I can bear it no longer — tell me 
at once what you have to say." 

He had noticed already that Harcourt had 
scarcely tasted any of the dishes handed to 
him, though he partook freely of the wine; 
and now, watching his face more narrowly, he 
could see it was working with agitation. He 
drew his chair nearer, and stretched his hand 
across the table. 

. " We have always been frank with each 
other, Noll, and I can truly say there is not a 
thought or wish of mine I would keep secret 
from you." 

" I wish you had never said a word to me 
about it ; if you could only have kept it to 
yourself like a man, I should feel more like 
one now. Roland, do you remember my 
begging you to leave us, that first night at 
Baden ?" 

"Yes; you had some reason then, I admit. 
Now " 

" I have more. It is impossible — you ask 
what I cannot give. I would do anything on 
earth that was reasonable — ^I would share this 
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estate with you, if that would be enough ; or 
if you preferred, buy you a farm, or make you 
a handsome settlement, instead of an allow- 
ance '' 

" If you talk like that, I shall think you 
mean to insult me. What is it you cannot 
do?" 

" I cannot give you up Marion Egerton." 
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CHAPTER in. 

DIVIDED. 

Percival was sittdng up later than usual, 
transcribiug from a very blotted and confused 
pile of MSS. a sermon for the following Sun- 
day — an operation which cost him an amount 
of labour by no means generally appreciated. 
His £istidious and variable taste led him to re- 
vise and retouch every sentence several times 
over, and, when all was done, to the simple 
majority of the congregation it was pains 
thrown away. Mrs. Brudenell used to tell 
him so, by way, as she thought, of lessening 
his conceit; but the Vicar, if at hand, would 
always defend the practice, as showing a reso- 
lution to give the best work to the Master's 
cause. His own sermons were less laboured 
with the pen, because they were the result of 
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a life's Ikbour in the study. For the study 
our energetic curate never seemed to have 
time, and his compositions had to be drawn 
jBrom the resources already stored up ; and any 
one who does this long without renewing his 
stores, knows what hard work it becomes at last. 
With weary fingers and burning eyes, he was 
forcing himself to complete his task before 
going to bed, when a handful of gravel thrown 
up against his window-pane, startled him from 
his occupation. He threw up the sash, and 
looked out. A tall figure was just visible in 
the faint starlight. 

" Any one ill ?" asked Cecil. He had grown 
accustomed of late to be summoned at all 
hours, and had given special orders always to 
send to him at night, instead of to the Vicar. 

"No — ^it is I — ^Roland. Can you let me 
in?" 

There was no joyous ring in that hoarse 
voice, and a nameless dread crept over the 
listener. Something was the matter — ^not sor- 
row, or it would have spoken out at once; 
had that frank, happy nature been suddenly led 
astray, and was he come to pour his remorse 
out in confession to his friend ? The thought 
made him shiver, as he hurried down, candle 
in hand, to admit the unexpected visitor. 

"Do not disturb my landlord," he whispered. 
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without expressing any surprise; "he works 
hard all day, poor man. Come up with me — 
I am glad I happened to be still out of bed." 

Eoland followed him silently to his room ; 
the curate lighted an additional candle, put 
coals on his d3dng fire, and emptied an arm- 
chair of a pUe of books with which it had 
been gradually, filled. Mrs. Brudenell might 
insist on his having such a chair, but she could 
not make him sit in it, so long as it was heaped 
with other things. 

" Sit down, Clarendon, and tell me what 
you will have. You are just off a journey, 
of course, and started without any dinner. I 
have an apparatus here, constructed after a 
plan of my own, that can brew you a cup of 
coffee, or cook up a basin of stiff soup, in five 
minutes." 

"Thank you — ^I have dined. I dined at 
Morlands." 

" Why, when did you arrive ?" 

''This afternoon." 

" I met your brother to-day, and he did not 
mention that you were expected," 

"I was not expected, and, what is more, 
Percival, it will be a long time before I shall 
be expected at pklorlands ag^. You may as 
well know the whole at once — my brother and 
I have quarrelled." 
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" Heaven forbid ! " said Percival, more 
shocked by his tone than by the intelligence, 
which he considered only the exaggeration of a 
passing resentment. 

" Heaven has forbidden it, and pretty 
strongly too," returned the other, " but it does 
not alter the fact." 

"You are not quite yourself to-night, my 
dear fellow, or you would not speak in such a 
manner," said the curate. "I can see you 
have been very much vexed and hurt by some- 
thing, and if I can help you, I will. My 
means are not large, but if there is anything 
within their compass that can lift you out of a 
difficulty, or pull you through a scrape, you 
know it is yours, as if you were my brother." 

"Brother?" repeated Eoland, too excited 
for gratitude, or even acknowledgment, " I 
have no brother — a brother would not have 
treated me as I have been treated, and only 
learned to-night. Did I ever complain to any 
one of my father's will ? Did I ever gramble 
because one had all, and the other nothing ? I 
have had it thrust upon my notice perpetually 
by other people, and I never gave it a thought. 
It is no disgrace to take an allowance from a 
fether, and I felt it none to receive it from Har- 
court. It was a pleasure to know how he en- 
joyed giving me all I wished for. I should as 
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soon have dreamed of a child on its mother's 
lap coming to terms and settlements with her, 
as of being disturbed about his doing me justice. 
And what has he done, by his own showing ? 
From the first, I told him of my attachment to 
Miss Egerton — he knew it in Switzerland, he 
knew it better still at Baden — he did not like 
the idea, on account of Mr. Saville, and he did 
all he could to keep us apart. I bore that, be- 
cause I was sure the more he saw of her, the 
more convinced he must be that I was right ; 
I little knew what the end would be. Saville 
died— left her in his charge— and he sends me 
off to England directly, to get me out of the 
way. And why? Because he' was all the 
while endeavouring to win her for himself." 

" You are dreaming,'' cried Cecil, his heart 
bounding with hope and fear. 

" I wish I were ! I was dreaming until to- 
night ; now I am awake to my bitter sorrow. 
I came down, as he knew, for I wrote to tell 
him I should, to learn my fate ; I have now a 
fair prospect, and can honestly go to Brudenell 
and ask his consent; and I find " 

His voice was almost choked, and it was 
some minutes before he could resume more 
calmly. " In a word, we are rivals, and not 
only so, but he has acted in an underhand 
manner, dishonouring us both. Before Marion 
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Egerton left Morlands, he had asked her to be 
his wife, and after receiving my letter to-day, 
he asked her again." 

^' That was what he meant when he appealed 
to me," murmured Cecil, with a pang of re- 
morse, as he recollected his answer. ^^ If I had 
but known I" 

" Who could know ? Whom would any one 
trust if not Harcourt ? I would have staked 
my life on his honour and truth. Even now, 
he is so far true, that he told me all this him- 
self, and he would buy off my claims at my 
own price — ^faugh ! Half the property, Per- 
dval, if I will only postpone asking Marion ; I 
can then choose again — the world will be open 
before me, and perhaps I shall be all the happier. 
Likely, is it not, that a man would take money 
in exchange for the joy and hope of his life ? 
He would not do it himself, neither will I." 

"He loves Miss Egerton, then, in real 
earnest ?" 

"Who could help loving her? I was an 
idiot, not to see it before, but I really 
thought " 

" Hush — we need bring in no other subject 
till we have done with this. You said all 
you could, no doubt ; I am a&aid, rather too 
hastUy." 

" No, we were cool for some time, for I was 
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slow of belief, and thought he did not realise 
what it was to me. I did not lose my temper 
till the end; but when it came to this, that 
he would never consent to, or assist me in 
such an unioo, I told him that until he did, 
I would accept no gift, or favour, or obliga- 
tion from his hands — I would not eat his 
bread, or sleep under his roof, neither would 
I touch a farthing more of his money. He has 
disgraced himself and me, and till he owns it, 
we are as strangers, let it cost me what it 
will." 

It was no use attempting to argue with such 
a resolution as this, in such a frame ; and Per- 
cival only soothed him by sympathy, and en- 
deavoured to persuade him to occupy his bed, 
hoping that a short sleep might make him 
more amenable to advice. Sleep was, however, 
impossible in Roland's excited state, and he 
sat with his friend till morning, sometimes in 
weary silence — sometimes beginning afresh, 
and going over the whole ground again — ^Per- 
cival listening with the patience of true affec- 
tion, and revolving in his mind at intervals 
how he could best heal the breach before it 
had gone further. What the effect on his own 
hopes might be, he would not allow himself to 
consider. 

Morning came at last, and unrested as the 
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curate was, it behoved him to do his work; 
and having accommodated his gacst with the 
means of a hasty toilet, he prevailed on him to 
accompany him to the service, which Roland, 
miserable as he was, would have missed. The 
more miserable, the more fit, argued his ad- 
viser, — ^the rather that he was afraid to leave 
him alone ; and accordingly, the taU figure 
and hazard face were full in view when 
Marion came in with her aunt. A deadly fear 
stole over her heart. It was well she had the 
service as a support, for she felt some terrible 
crisis was at hand, and needed all it could give 
her. Whether Roland prayed or not, it were 
difficult to say ; to him the whole world was 
changed, and with it, his own nature. Hard, 
angry, bitter thoughts rushed thickly, one upon 
another, when he saw how pale Marion looked, 
as if she, too, had passed an agitated night ; 
and thought of his glad hopes yesterday. 
"Forgive us our trespasses," in the Vicar's 
dear, sweet voice, thrilled on his ear, but not 
in his heart; he shut its doors against the 
gentle visitant ; he was angry, even unto death, 
and he would not forgive, or yield, no, not an 
inch. He, too, could stand firm, where the 
right was on his side, and all the world should 
know it. 
The service ended, he joined the ladies, and 
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they all tried to speak in the painfully cheerful 
tone which people assume on such occasions. 
Oh yes, he was coming to breakfast, and it 
would be a treat to taste milk once more, 
without the flavour of the metropolitan pump 
— ^not to mention other condiments, on which he 
was beginning a popular story, but broke it off 
abruptly, when he observed how earnestly Cecil 
was speaking to the Vicar, as they issued from 
the vestry door. He was sure Mr. Brudenell 
knew all, by the tender pressure he gave his 
hand; and felt a wild, boyish longing to throw 
himself in his arms, and give vent to the 
passion of grief and rage now choking m his 
breast. But such things are rarely done among 
Englishmen, and he walked on, and talked 
very fast, and was so unlike himself, in his 
straining after intense liveliness of spirits all 
breakfast-time, that it was a relief to the whole 
party when they rose from table. The Vicar, 
as they did so, put his hand on his niece's 
shoulder. " My love, will you do me the kind- 
ness to go into my study, and copy out three 
letters you will find lying together on the 
table r 

It was always a great honour for Marion to 
be asked to assist her uncle, and she did not 
hesitate ; though it just crossed her mind that 
he might have waited till Roland was gone. 
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The dining-room door closed behind her, as 
she hurried to the study and b^an her task, 
finding it very difficult to refrain from im- 
patience, and still more from harassing conjec- 
tures. She detected herself reading the same 
words over five or six times, without taking in 
their meaning, while revolving the questions 
that had kept her awake half the night, and 
oonld not be answered till she knew more. 
She was unhappy about Harcourt, and yet 
there was joy in knowing Roland was so near; 
and it never occurred to her that she could be 
a real cause of division between them. The 
dread that made her heart throb, though un- 
acknowledged even to herself, was that the 
younger might feel it his duty to withdraw in 
iavour of the elder; he had never spoken 
openly of love, however expressive had been his 
looks and actions, and he might feel that honour 
and gratitude required the sacrifice, which, as 
&r as he knew, might be on his side only. As 
far as he knew — and yet, did he not know the 
truth? Had not their intercourse firom the 
first been so sweet to both, that the future had 
become blended with images of union, without 
which it would be a desolate blank? Had 
not his name been on her lips that very morn- 
ing, the foremost among the few for whom she 
praved as we only pray for our soul s hidden 
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treasures — ^and could anything compensate to 
her now, for the loss of the hope that had given 
it a right to be there ? 

So she mused, and wrote perseveringly the 
while, with no more idea of what she was 
writing, than the good people to whom the 
letters were destined would have of the emo- 
tions of the transcriber. They took longer 
than she expected, and she had just written 
the last "(Signed) Julian Brudenell," when 
the study door opening, admitted, as she 
thought, Julian Brudenell himself. 

" I have just done," she said, without turning 
her head ; "I hope I have not made many 
mistakes." 

There was no answer, but a step across the 
room that was not her uncle's; and Roland 
came and sat down T3y her side. "Never 
mind how many mistakes you may have made 
in your letters," he said, with the smile that she 
had learned to think so irresistible, " only let 
there be none between us now." 

It was as well that Marion's task was finishedg 
as it would be difficult to conjecture, after thi 
opening, what liberties she might not havi^ 
taken with the origmal text. As she laid dowzrr 
her pen, Roland took possession of her hand. 
^ Tour uncle and aunt have allowed me — 
' * you now," he went on, " and t 
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only stipulate that you should know everything. 
I can have but one wish on that point, and if 
I had had my own way, you would have been 
told everything before. But after what I 
heard you say about idle men, and all that was 
dinned into my ears on that score in this house, 
I made up my mind not to speak till I had 
given proof of my good intentions. The hope 
of this moment made up to me for all the dull 
hours I have been sapping in London, giving 
up hunting and ever)rthing — and I have really 
passed very well, they say, and have every 
prospect of getting on, and I do mean to do 
my duty, and work as hard as the best." 

"I am sure you will," said Marion, as he 
paused for a moment. 

" Then may I speak out now ?" and as he 
talked of speaking out, his voice dropped lower, 
almost in her ear. " Is it necessary to tell you 
what you must have foimd out for yourself, 
that I have cared for nothing in comparison 
with you since the first day I saw you in Paris ? 
It was entirely for the chance of meeting you 
again I followed you to Interlachen, and re- 
mained with you all afterwards ; and every 
hour in your company made me love you more. 
I was very nearly telling you so that evening 
in the A116e ; I think you must have guessed 
it, even then. And I have hoped we under- 
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Stood each other, even though we did not 
speak. You are truth itself; you could not 
deceive if you would — tell me if I may 
hope ?" 

She had no wish to deceive him; her eyes 
were eloquent in their reply; and the possi- 
bility of there being any mistake seemed too 
minute to be worth mentioning. She had 
understood, or hoped she did, but she was glad 
to be assured by his own lips of what was so 
sweet to know, and which he found so sweet 
to tell ; and though he took a long time to tell 
it, she did not find the topic wearisome, or the 
speaker too diflfuse in style. Perhaps he lin- 
gered the longer on this sunny side of the path, 
from the consciousness of the dark shadow 
lowering near, into which she must pass by his 
side ; yet, linger and delay as he might, the 
whole had not yet been told, and he was 
pledged to tell it without reserve. So he 
named Harcourt, and felt the hand he held 
press his own nervously. 

" You know what has passed ?" she said, in a 
low voice. 

" Yes, I know that he has endeavoured to 
supplant me — me, who confided in him from 
the beginning — and that he has failed. I don't 
blame him for loving you — ^who could help it ? 
but he has acted shabbily by me, and there- 
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£ire I would not deep under his roof last 
night." 

"You have not quarrelled ? — ^he loves you so 
dearly, and has been so good to me !" 

" We have had such a quarrel as men can 
only have once ; and unless he alters, it ivill be 
for life." 
"No, Soland, no — not between brothers." 
"Is it less of an injury to be wronged by 
your brother than by any other man ?" 

"Not less of an injury, but easier to forgive. 
Think a moment — ^we have each other — he 
inH be alone, caring for both, and having 
neither. Do not let me think I have been the 
means of dividing you, as a return for all the 
kindness I have received." 

" You do not think any blame can attach to 
you. Tears in those dear eyes, darling ? I 
can bear anything better than that. What do 
you wish me to do ? Have you any idea of 
what he has been offering, to induce me, at any 
rate, to put off telling you I loved you ? He 
would have given me whatever I chose to a;$k, 
only to buy himself a respite, and a chance : 
but oonsent to our marriage he will not. And 
it came to this at last, that until he doe^, auvl 
acts and speaks as a brother should, I wUl uo: 
accept a farthing from his purse, or ;as:o ;; 
crust from his table. So long as lie behav<\i 
VOL. n. G 
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to me like himselfi I thought no more of being 
beholden to him than to my father ; but this 
alters the case, and I would sooner starve than 
let him give me a shilling." 

Long and seriously did they talk this over ; 
for let Marion soften matters as she might, she 
could not change the position of affairs, or 
avoid seeing that an engagement to £oland, 
supported by the affection of his wealthy 
brother, was a very different prospect from 
that of one formed under existing circum- 
stances, his salary being as modest as his hopes 
of promotion and compet-ence were bold. He 
laid it all plainly before her, as he had promised 
he would, and as he might safely do, for 
marvels of prudence are not common at two or 
three and twenty. She thought more of the 
breach between the brothers than of the loss 
involved therein, and would not see that a 
reconciliation must, in the very face of it, be at 
present impossible. Harcourt was generous 
and noble ; he had been peculiarly generous to 
her; if he had spoken bitterly under the in- 
fluence of disappointment, he would master 
himself in time, so long as he was not goaded 
by reproach, or repulsed by enmity. Better 
they should wait for years, if necessary, than 
that Eoland should lose his brother and his 
home on her account. And when he repeated 
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that all were well lost if she were gained, she 
felt it was very sweet to have won such love, 
but that he might one day think he had pur- 
chased hers too dearly. 

"Let us consult my uncle and aunt," was 
the suggestion that was the easiest to make 
him agree to, and most comforting to herself. 
She knew they would do anything for her 
happiness, and that their advice was sure to be 
on the side of right ; and so the case was car- 
ried again to the anxious elders, who had been 
in earnest consultation in the interval, unable 
to attend to, or think of anything else. They 
had long loved Koland, and they dearly loved 
Marion, and if they could have settled an 
annuity upon them at once, and let them be 
happy then and there, they would have done 
it; but what Mr. Brudenell had saved, his 
wife would need at his death, and it would 
only be a small assistance he could promise his 
niece. The chance of her regaining any part 
of her lost fortune was very remote indeed, so 
that her two thousand pounds were all the 
dowry she had to bring. Eoland inherited 
fix)m his mother a sum in the funds, of rather 
more than equal amount ; so that, taking the 
most favourable view of their joint circum- 
stances, as to interest and salary, they could 
not make up much more than three hundred a 
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year between them — a poor prospect for Lon- 
don expenses. An immediate or speedy mar- 
riage was out of the question, unless some 
provision were made by Harcourt. This the 
Vicar maintained he ought, and probably 
would admit he ought to make ; and Roland 
steadily protested he would not accept it if it 
were offered. "Would it then be wise or right 
to enter on so indefinite an engagement ? That 
question, it was submitted, came too late ; they 
had allowed Marion to decide, and she had 
decided, and if they must wait, at any rate it 
would be easier to do so with an engagement 
than without it. It need not be so long as 
they thought — Roland had made friends, in a 
position to give him a lift, and as soon as he 
was back in town, he should stir them all up. 
Very soon, they would see, he should be 
pushed into a good berth. He had no fears 
about the future, now that he might call 
Marion his own. 

He might have no fears, and in her pre- 
sence he might have no real trouble, but, con- 
sidering that he had always contrived, as his 
friends well knew, to get through more than 
the utmost they could reckon upon ais a pos- 
sible income, on his own little private expenses, 
the whole thing did not tend to raise the spirits 
of the Vicar or his wife. Mr. Brudenell finally 
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dosed the discussion by announcing that he 
must think it all over, and see what could be 
done, after he had spoken to Harcourt ; and so 
saying, he took his hat and walked out, leaving 
the lovers to his wife. 

He felt keenly on the subject, for the two 
young men had each his own particular place 
in his heart, and Marion, though a late comer, 
had special claims of her own. But for George 
Saville's conduct, she would now have been in- 
dependent enough to marry whom she pleased, 
and it would be an additional wrong, if the son 
of Saville's friend should withhold that justice 
which would in some measure make compen- 
sation. So, before he went to Morlands, he 
took a solitary walk down a retired lane, in 
which he had often found inspiration, when the 
Muse, if such there be, who presides over ser- 
mon writing, failed him utterly at home. It was 
muddy and dull enough to break an author's 
heart who went there to be inspired, but that 
did not trouble the good man, who was used 
to mud, and uninfluenced by dulness. He 
wanted to think the whole matter over quietly, 
and there was no place so secure from inter- 
ruption. 

But where is that secure spot in the world 
in which security from interruption can be 
guaranteed ? There was one cottage in this 
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lane, inhabited by a labourer's family ; and as 
Mr. Brudenell came within sight, a figure 
stepped out, and advanced to meet him. Not 
having on his spectacles, he did not at first re- 
cognise the said figure, as he came jauntily 
along, swinging a little cane in one hand — the 
other stuck on his hip; but as it approached, 
he saw it was Mr. Trail. The artist was pass- 
ing with a graceful salute, k la Claude Melnotte, 
but Mr. Brudenell stopped him short. 

"Are you going straight back to Mor- 
lands ?" 

"As straight, sir, as the meandering of the 
road will permit me." 

" And as your old habit will permit you," 
said the Vicar, in a tone that, for him, was 
almost stern. " Foolish fellow, have you not 
bought your experience yet ?" 

" Bought heaps of it, sir, but it doesn't wear 
well, and that's the truth. Couldn't keep up 
to the mark, sir, at any price, without a slight 
stimulus. It in no ways interferes with my 
duty, and my master has never found fault with 
my personal conduct." 

" No ; if he did so once, it would be for the 
last time. Take care. Trail — ^you are dealing 
with a generous man, who will bear with you 
longer than many would, because you are 
under his protection; but if he once passes 
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judgment upon you, your chance is gone. He 
will not relent." 

" So I have been led to believe, sir ; it is a 
characteristic of master-minds — no pun in- 
tended, sir — ^those sparks of himiour flash out 
before one is aware. May I ask if you can tell 
me where Mr. Roland's bag is to be sent ?" 

"What bag?" 

" His travelling-bag, sir ; he brought no 
other lu^age with him yesterday, and as he 
left it behind him at Morlands last night, I 
was afraid he might be inconvenienced in his 
toilet, sir. Shall I send it down to the Vi- 
carage?" 

"Take nothing upon yourself till you re- 
ceive orders," replied Mr. Brudenell, more 
angry than he had felt for some time, at the 
significant sarcasm of the inquiry. " If your 
master is at home, be so good as to give him 
that," handing him a card, on which he had 
just written, " Dear H., I am coming to have a 
few words with you. J. B." " You will not 
forget, sir?" he added, with an emphasis that 
cowed the other at once. 

" Certainly not, Mr. Brudenell ; he shall 
have it immediately, sir," he replied, and 
seemed glad to pocket the card, and shufile 
away, without the graceful swagger he had 
been rehearsing before. 
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Mr. Brudenell walked on to the cottage, 
and rapped at the door with his cane. 

It was not often any one was at home, as 
the good woman worked in the fields, or went 
out charing or washing, wherever she could get 
a job ; but to-day she was washing at home, and 
had to take her arms out of the tub, and wipe 
them on her apron, before she could admit 
her visitor. She was not alone, for her 
daughter, a pretty young girl at service in 
Dumingham, had come over for a visit, and 
stood curtseying with pleasure at the sight of 
the Vicar. After a few kindly inquiries after 
the father, and how Susan liked her place at 
the Rectory, and whether she gave satisfaction 
to Miss Holmby — Mr. Brudenell came to the 
point, by asking quietly if Mr. Clarendon's 
servant were an old acquaintance ? 

" Oh no, sir, sure — it's not more nor a few 
weeks we've known him at all, is it, Sue? 
But he went over to the Rectory for Mr, Per- 
cival one day, and he and Sue got talking, and 
since then he has been several times, and when 
she's come over to see me — ^Miss Holmby she 
is very kind, and sends her over when she can, 
yes, sir, she do, with alius some'at for father, 
and a pot of jam or a basket of eggs for Mr. 
Percival — and if ever a dear young gentleman 
deserved the good things of this world, he do. 
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Dear heart, how beautiful he do talk, when one 
is all in knots, and can't lift hand or foot with 
the rheumatics — all about one's work, and one's 
dooty, till one is nigh upon mad to be up and 
about again, and can't stir !" 

" You were speaking of Trail, Mrs. Smiles ; 
does he often come and see you ? " 

"He come when our Sue comes, as I was 
a saying, sir, and of course, when I see that, I 
spoke to her and to him, didn't I, Sue ? for, 
you know, she is our only one, and father he 
don't like to hear on it ; he says as Mr. Trail 
was no good before the Squire took him on 
out of charity ; but laws, he don't know half 
we do, do he, Sue? Fetch the pictur, dear, 
and show it to Mr. Brudenell ; a real pictur, 
sir, that he is painting, his own self, of my 
girl ; and though I say it, she is as good as 
a pictur to look at, and better too. That's it. 
Sue ; bring it here. You hold it for Mr. Bru- 
denell, 'cos my fingers is damp with the suds. 
Ain't it wonderful, sir ? " 

It was wonderfiil as' a specimen of hard, 
staring, vulgar oil-painting, with just likeness 
enough to Susan's pretty features to make it the 
more detestable as a whole. Susan, as she held 
it up for the Vicar's inspection, little knew how 
terribly her own face told against the chef- 
d^ceuvre for which she coveted applause. 
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"He is a clever fellow," said the Vicar, 
"and has an eye for a likeness, if he only 
knew what to do with it, and certainly shows 
good taste in the choice of a model. Thank 
you, Susan ; let me put it down for you," and 
he took it courteously from her hands, and re- 
turned it to its former position against the wall. 
" You give him sittings here, I presume — not 
atDurningham?" 

" Oh, not there, sir — ^Miss Holmby would be 
shocked." 

"And you see a great deal of him, do 

you?" 

"•Not as much as they would like," put in 
the good-natured mother ; " but young things 
in sarvice must bide, as I tell 'em, tiU they've 
put by a little to buy their bits of things 
decent. But Mr. Trail he says his wages is 
good now, and is to be raised, and he don't 
alius mean to be a sarvant neither ; he speaks 
furrin languages, sir, and he repeats verses' 
beautiful, quite like a print book, and he says 
Sue will live to be a lady yet, and he'll make 
her one, when she is his wife." 

" Have you promised him, Susan ?" asked 
the Vicar, kindly. 

" No, sir," stammered Susan ; " father don't 
like it; but then he don't know him, sir." 

" Father don't like it at all, sir," added the 
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mother, " and he calls him a scamp. He made 
bold one day to speak to the young Squire, 
Mr. Roland, you know, sir, who got him a job 
at the wood-chopping afore he went away, and 
asked him about Mr. Trail's character — ^he 
was a groom then, you know, sir, and had just 
begun to court my Sue ^" 

" Well, what was Mr. Roland's opinion ?" 

"Mr. Roland, sir, he took his finger and 
thumb, just so, and snapped them, Smiles says, 
right in his face, and says he, * My good fellow, 
his character is worth that, and he knows that I 
know it/ So father tells Sue he won't have it, 
and he likes Ned Bridges a deal better." 

" Ned Bridges, the blacksmith's son ? Ah, 
he is working with his father now, I hear. 
You used to be great allies, Susan, you 
and he.*' 

" So they was, sir," said Mrs. Smiles, who 
gave Susan no chance of getting in her word — 
" so they was, and a good lad he is, and a 
shame it would be to say he wam't; but he 
can't paint a pictur, and he can't say verses, and 
he knows nothing ^f the furrin lan^ages, do he, 
Sue ? And he'll never make her a lady, poor 
lad, let him hammer away from morning till 
night." 

"Hammering is thirsty work," said Mr. 
BrmdeneU. " I hope Ned does not drink." 
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" Oh, none o' the Bridges does — ^not one on 
'em. They takes their mug, as you or I might 
do, b^ging your pardon, sir, but never more. 
They gets down a sight o' tea, though, for I see 
'em myself — ^it goes in gallons, it do, when 
once they begins at it fairly.*^ 

"I wish Mr. Trail had the same taste in 
liquids that he has in model^'" quoth the Vicar. 
And he advised, with little hope of being 
heeded, that he should not be encouraged; 
told them what he knew of his old habits, 
and urged Susan to trust her &ther, and con- 
sult Mrs. Brudenell. It would have been lost 
labour to argue about posdble ladyhood under 
such auspices, while her mother was at hand 
to keep up the dazzling delusion ; so he wisdy 
confined himsdf to one point at a time. The 
reference to Mrs. Brudenell was promised, not 
without some mi^vings on Susan s part, and 
the Vicar took his way to Moriands. 

Harcourt was expecting him, and the victor 
was shown into the libnunr, where he had 
been ^pap^thr engaged in sorting and de- 
stroying papers and letters. He looked flushed 
and feTWsk and his hand w»s bnmi]^ hot — 
no wonder, as the Vkar dioag^t, when he was 
sitting in so warm a room, lor the fire had 
g^{mn fiuKHfes widi aU the pfles of paper throi^ 
li^M it^ and the soldi was nther rifling. 
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" Very kind of you to come, sir ; take that 
arm-chair. I rather expected you, and did 
not like to be out of the way; so your card 
was a satisfaction. Where did you meet Claude 
Mehiotte ?" 

The Vicar explained, and added, " I have 
to speak to you on that subject also. He is 
courting Susan Smiles, a nice, pretty girl, 
whom my wife recommended to Miss Holmby 
as housemaid. He has a wonderful tongue, it 
seems, and has turned her mother's head, if 
not hers. Now, as I am sure he still indulges 
in drink, this would be a sad business if it 
went on. She has a steady lad, much attached 
to her, who might have a better chance if your 
servant were out of the way." 

"You want him out of the way, do you, 
sur? Well, I can accommodate you. I am 
going from home, and shall take him with me, 
and your yoimg friends can marry mean- 
while." 

" Gk)ing from home — for long ? " 

"That does not follow; but I must run 
down and see my aunt before she begins her 
move, and Trail suits me better than many 
a steadier and more sober man. It sounds 
very discreditable, but the more you all cry 
him down, the more determined I am to hold 
him up. I do not require perfection ; if he is 
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sober in my presence, I ask no questions as to 
what happens behind my back." 

" And if he personally offends you ?" 

" Oh, if he does that, like other people he 
must do it at his own risk. He knows the 
consequences, and will only have himself to 
thank for them." 

The tone was not favourable to Mr. Brude- 
nell's purpose, but he was accustomed to deal 
with human nature under trying circumstances, 
and was blessed with a larger amount of indul- 
gence than most men. 

" So you are really going away, Harcourt, 
are you ? " 

''Yes; what is the use of my staying at 
home ? If there were anything worth remain- 
ing for, I would remain — as it is, the sooner I 
go, the better." 

" I am sorry to hear you say so." 

" I am much obliged to you for being sorry, 
and should be more so, if it did me any 
good." 

" It should do you good to know you have 
friends who feel for you." 

" Should it ? If they would show their feel- 
ing, I might be more grateful." 

" Come, Harcourt, you are a young manand 
I am an old one, and what we have t6 say 
should be said out openly ; we need not be 
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afraid to speak to each other on any subject, I 
think." 

" I think differently; I am very much afraid 
of speaking to you on one subject. I am afraid 
I shall so speak that you will listen to me for 
the last time." 

" No, my dear boy, you need not fear that. 
Your father's son would never forget himself 
so far; or, if he did," holding out his hand, 
"his father's old friend would forgive him." 

Harcourt held the hand a moment, then 
withdrew his own. 

" You know all that has passed, of course ?" 

" I do, and I am very sorry — ^how sorry I 
can hardly say — that my sister's child should 
be the innocent cause of your trouble. But, 
Haroourt, you must have known the truth — 
she never gave you any hope." 

" Did that make it easier to bear ? Hope ? 
I had learned to believe — ^idiot that I was ! — 
that I had only to stretch out my hand, and 
the bird would fly into my bosom. I found it 
was a lie, like everything Saville ever said, 
but it had done its work. "We know who 
works by lies, and he is no journeyman at his 
trade. He has done a masterpiece, as far as I 
am concerned. Mr. Brudenell, you should not 
have come near me to-day. I am in a wild, 
rebellious, wicked mood, and nothing you can 
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say will make me feel as you would have me. 
That boy is with you, I suppose?" 

" He came this morning ; he told us every- 
thing, and we had no right to forbid his telling 
Marion. And I am come to ask you plainly, 
if you mean, now he has begun to work in- 
dependently, to make him independent?" 

*^ You ask this, before consenting to his en- 
gagement ?" 

" Not exactly; after allowing him to declare 
his attachment, I can hardly prevent their 
being engaged heart and soul; but I ask it, 
that I may know, as Marion's protector, what 
she has to look to." 

" Do you know on what terms Roland left 
me?" 

" Yes ; he feels aggrieved that you are his 
rival. Remember, he knows nothing of the 
circumstances, so honourable to yourself, which 
first led to your being so." 

" No matter what he knows; I have as good 
a right to love her as he, or any other man. 
Because an impatient boy tells me of his fancy, 
which I know he may change in a month, am I 
to be forbidden to make my choice where he 
has made his ? Could I go on as I did, think- 
ing of her as my own, planning out a future that 
was to make her happy, and me in seeing her 
so, thinking that she was glad to be under my 
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roof — glad to hear my voice — glad to feel the 
touch of my hand — could I go on with such a 
dream, and not make it a reality ? I did not 
know how I loved her when I asked her in this 
house to be my wife — I only thought of her 
loving me. Now I know she does not care if I 
live or die, but I know also that, living or dying, 
I shall never care for any other woman — that 
I love her better than any one, or anything in 
the world — and that I will no more stand by 
to see her given to some one else, were he 
fifty times my brother, than I would have my 
purse wrenched from my left hand, while I 
had a stick in my right. You may go back, 
sir, and teU him so." . 

" Not yet, Harcoiu't," said Mr. Brudenell, 
with the calm dignity that disarmed insult bj'^ 
Ignoring it ; "I have not yet said all I have to 
say. We will pass over the question of right 
and wrong between you on that point. Are 
you aware how your father, the most honour- 
able man either of us ever knew, came to 
make such a will as he did ?" 

" I do not know exactly ; I always supposed 
he considered it his duty." 

" The facts were these — ^it is time you knew 
them. Your great-grandfather so encumbered 
the property, that his son and heir was many 
years a poor man, and had not very long, by 

VOL. n. H 
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hiB prudence and economy, cleared the estate 
before he died. As it came to your father, he 
wished it to come to you, but justice required 
Boland should have his share, and he meant 
to lay by a sum fw him every year. You re- 
member yonr oM relation, Mr. Eddowcs, Ro^ 
land's godfeither. I was present when he 
announced to your father that he had made a 
will, bequeathing all his money to his godson." 

" He said that, the old viUain?" 

" He said it, and I believe it was true. At 
any rate, your father did, and it decided him 
CHI leaving the whole of his pr<^perty to you,, 
as the eldest son. Mr. Eddowes, as we know, 
did not keep his word, or rather altered his 
mind, and left his money to the Alexanders, 
but your father did not know that in time to 
make a new arrangement." 

" What do you mean by telKng me all 
this now T 

" I mean, that there should be no mistake in 
your view of Roland's claims. Justice requires 
that he should have at least a portion of the 
inheritance, which^ but for that mistake, we 
know he would have had." 

"Ton are a bold man, Mr. Brudenell. 
What would the world say if I told them 
that my excellent and most religious clerical 
friend only told me my duty to my brother 
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▼hen hiff. niece's interest became concerned in 
it ? Would it not give a fine opportunity to 
those who are fond of throwing stones at 
church windows ?" 

^^ I dare lay it might, and these plain truths 
are often as difficult to speak as a clever lie ; 
but yott know better, and that is enough. So 
long as you acted from love to the poor boy 
thwe waa no need of pointing out your 
duty." 

^ And he sent you to make an arrangement 
with me, did he?" 

^ Not at all ; he declares nothing shall make 
him accept a penny from you till you consent 
to his marriage. Unless I am much mistaken, 
he can be as self-willed as yourself" 

" WeH, Mr. Brudenell, I am much obliged 
to you for your openness, and I will think of 
what you have said. Tell me one thing first 
you approve of this engagement ?" 
fes — I love the boy, and I think he 
means to be steady. Percival has very good 
hopes of his religious principles." 

" Should you have approved had I been her 
choice ?" 

" My dear fellow " 

" No hesitation, sir — ^I am in no mood for 
half measures. Out with it at once— you do 
not think me good enough ? " 

h2 
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" I am afraid, Harcourt, all is not with your 
faith as I could wish." 

" That is, I do not go to week-day service, 
and not always on Sunday — I cannot swallow 
Cecil Percivars theories, or alloif my under- 
standing to wear blinkers because my fathers 
tugged along in them without kicking. But 
you knew as much of me long ago, sir, and 
have not thought it necessary to give me up." 

" I should never give you up, Harcourt; 
but I hope, if I live, to hear you speak of these 
things in a diflferent manner. We will say no 
more now, and I wiU keep you no longer from 
your occupation." 

He rose, and Clarendon mechanically did the 
same, but turned to stir the fire, and stood 
there as if not aware his visitor wished to take 
leave. 

" She has been taught to think of me as 
one who believed in nothing — one who had 
no soul to care for what is good and pure. If 
it were so, should I care for her as I do ? 
You have told me sometimes, when we have 
talked of such things, that there was nothing 
3^ou would not do for me, to convince me your 
views were true. You have had conviction in 
your hands, and you withheld it. By Marion's 
side I must have gone in her path ; for right 
or wrong, false or true, where she went, I 
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should have been with her ; I had no wish to 
lead her in mine — ^but that chance, if it was 
one, is taken from me, and what the result will 
be remains to be seen. Are you going, sir ?" 

" Why lAould I stay, Harcourt, if you have 
nothing to say that does not grieve me to the 
heart ?" 

" Why, indeed ? You have had enough of 
me for one morning, I should think. I wonder 
when I shall see you again." 

" I will come whenever you send for me." 

" That means, I am not to come to you." 

" You had better not ; your last visit gave 
very great distress, and now especially " 

" Now I am to leave Eoland to his para- 
dise. You are sure she loves him ? " 

" As sure as I am of her truth and sincerity. 
And Harcourt, I can tell you this, that she is 
very unhappy about this quarrel between you. 
If you have any real regard for her, you will 
consider her peace a little, if not your own." 

" The quarrel is on Eoland's side ; if he 
wiU come to me, there will be one no longer. 
He spoke to me as I have never allowed any one 
to speak before, and never will again ; if he does 
come back, therefore, it must be in a different 
humour. My doors are not shut — he has but 
to walk in at his pleasure ; only he had better 
lose no time." 
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^ He shall lose none that I can hdp/' said 
the Vicar; "and now good-bye, my dear 
fellow, and foi^ve me if I have overstepped 
my privileges." 

Harcourt nodded, touched his hand, and 
again stooped over the fire, but Mr. Brudenell, 
looking back from the door, saw that his head 
had sunk on his arms, and his shoulders were 
heaving convulsively. He strode across the 
room in a moment, and laid his hand cm the 
young man's hair. " God bless you, keep you, 
direct you, Harcourt — teach you in His own 
time, and in His own way, even if it be by one 
which we are too blind to discover — too igno- 
rant to know I " 

There was no reply, nor did the Vicar seek* 
one, but left him without another word. 

" Eoland," he said, the moment he saw him, 
"go and see your brother directly." 

But Eoland was obstinate, and would not go 
— ^not that day, at any rate, on such a message 
as Harcourt had sent. In the morning he* 
changed his mind and went, and found his 
brother was gone. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MRS. LTNDSAY's advice. 



A WEEK later, after her lover's return to 
London, Marion received two letters. One 
*was jfrom Harcourt, dated from Dover. 

" When you receive this, dear Miss Egerton, 
I shall have left England, so you need not fear 
that I shall trouble you again. When I find I 
can approach you as a brother, I may venture 
to return. That time may be nearer than we 
suppose ; every one tells me nothing is easier 
than to forget, and to change one's mind, and 
turn one's regard elsewhere ; and popular be- 
lief is supposed to be true. I can only say 
it is no belief of mine, and I am used to be 
considered sceptical. I have been to see my 
aunt and cousin, and you may expect them 
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soon as neighbours. Stella sides with Eoland 
and with you, so you need have no secrets 
with her. She is a fine creature spoiled, and 
I shall not forget her kindness to me in this 
trouble. I am going to Borne, and may take 
a long tour, so shall not burden my corre- 
spondents ; but I write to let you know that I 
have given instructions to my lawyer, whose 
address I enclose, to put himself in communi- 
cation with Mr. Brudenell in the event of your 
marriage. Roland would not come and see 
me — perhaps it was as well. I was very near 
you both that evening. I prowled about your 
house for more than an hour — a pitiable object, 
no doubt, if you could have seen me, for envy 
and jealousy are not graceful ornaments, and 
my heart was gnawn by both. It is so still 
while I write, and I cannot consent to give 
you up, even though I know it will make little 
diflference whether I do or not. God bless you, 
Marion, if I never see you again — perhaps the 
greatest blessing I could ask for you. 

" H. C." 

Through the tears caused by the first letter, 
it was difficult to decipher the smooth illegibi- 
lity of the second. Stella wrote kindly, almost 
affectionately, congratulating Roland, and offer- 
ing good wishes to herself; and at the same 
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time, expressing sympathy for the pain the 
&mily estrangement must have caused. She 
hoped she had talked poor Harcourt into a 
more reasonable mood, and her cousin and 
friend might rely on her good offices in in- 
ducing him to do somethmg for them both. 
She had encouraged him to go abroad, as the 
best chance of recovering his spirits, promising 
to look after his people at Morlands meanwhile ; 
and they should lose no time in taking posses- 
sion of the White House. Gervase Wray, who, 
by-the-bye, had engaged poor Mr. Saville's 
old servant as valet, had agreed to travel with 
him. Considering how sadly he was always 
out at elbows, you had no idea what a good 
fellow Gervase Wray was, when you wanted 
anything done. He had promised to let her 
know how Harcourt was, and give a general 
idea of his movements, and that was as much 
as they could hope for. A courteous message 
was added to Mr. Cecil Percival, and Stella 
was affisctionately hers. 

"She carries it off well," observed Mrs. 
Brudenell, to whom Marion read the letter. 
The same idea had occurred to herself ; it was 
a relief to see that Miss Porchester took that 
frank, friendly tone, for she had rather dreaded 
a meeting. She was not sure that the writer 
meant all she said, but her having said it 
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removed a great difficulty, and she did not 
hesitate to respond to the good will as she was 
expected to do. The Vicar, who had to go 
up to town to meet Mr. SaviUe on Marion's 
affairs, called on Harcourt's lawyer, to inquire 
into the arrangement referred to, but received 
no explanation — ^his instructions being to re- 
serve it until the marriage of Miss Egerton. 

The brothers had not met again, .and £oland 
was hard at work in his office, and practising 
what he called rigid economy. As a prelimi- 
nary step, he had sold out some hundreds of 
his small capital, and paid them into the Ixands 
of his brother's banker, for his immediate 
needs. Calling soon afterwards, he was in- 
formed that an account had already beeaa 
opened there for him by Mr. Clarendon, who 
had placed five hundred pounds to his credit. 
Eoland restrained himself before the civil 
cashier, but walked away, swelling with indig- 
nation. He would keep his word, he would 
not touch a penny of Harcourt's money — he 
would sweep a crossing first. Instead of 
sweeping a crossing, however, he changed his 
expensive lodging, which Gervase had left 
him to occupy alone, for a bedroom of much 
humbler pretensions — dined cheaply off the 
joint, in the middle of the day, with some of 
his fellow-clerks ; and denied himself aU the 
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small luxuries of cabs, orchestra stalls, and 
such-like, idiich, now he had to pay for them 
out of his own pocket, alarmed him by their 
cost. Not a ^' run" did he get all that season, 
and it was an unusually favourable one ; it re- 
quired the comfort of Marion's letters three 
times a week, to keep this privation from 
presBing sorely on his spirits. At Christmas 
he got a few days' leave, and Mr. Percival 
would have mounted him, but his pride re- 
hdled, and he declined. At Easter, which 
fell early, he tried for leave again, and failed, as 
his betters had to be served first ; but by way 
of compensation, a branch of the Egertons, 
Eving in London, found out that they had a 
kinswoman still unknown, and wrote so press- 
ingly to invite Marion for a visit, her uncle 
and aunt could not but persuade her to accept 
it Boland was speedily introduced to these 
hospitable people, and requested to come when- 
ever he pleased, which, he soon showed them, 
meant every day. Mrs. Lyndsay, hearing of 
this, came to make Marion's acquaintance also ; 
and among them all Miss Egerton was in a 
fidr way of seeing a little more of the world 
than she had hitherto done. The change was 
seasonable, for the White House had proved a 
poor substitute for Morlands, and notwith- 
standing all Stella's civilities, she could never 
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feel that she was really her friend. Little 
things would come up unawares, that betrayed 
the existence of greater; and Marion's instinct, 
which rarely failed her, gave warnings she 
could not put aside and forget. 

Her engagement to the man she dearly loved 
had met with slight obstacles in its formation, 
but it had been formed under circumstances 
nearly as trying as if it had been authorita- 
tively deferred. It was not till this spring, 
removed from everything that could remind 
her of the calamity she had unwittingly caused, 
and exhilarated by the novelty and amuse- 
ment of her cousins' mode of life, that she 
could be said, in any way, to realise the hap- 
piness of being loved. But even now it was 
disturbed by anxiety ; her presence, instead of 
soothing Koland, seemed to unsettle him com- 
pletely ; he grew wild with impatience to make 
her his own, and keep her in London alto- 
gether. He pestered Mrs. Lyndsay with his 
confidences, till she told him she was afraid to 
see him come in ; he besieged the General, he 
haunted Sir Perkin, talking them both nearly 
dead, but making them listen perforce — and 
at last fairly extracted a promise either of the 
secretaryship, the moment it should fall vacant, 
or of a rise, as soon as it was possible to give 
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him one. How to get rid of the invalid secre- 
tary, v^ho stuck to his post and his salary with 
a tenacity worthy of a better cause, was a dif- 
ficulty ; and Roland soon began to look upon 
him as an incarnation of selfishness, whom it 
would be a boon to society to remove at once. 
A feverish dread had taken hold upon him, 
that if his marriage were delayed, Harcourt 
would in some manner prevent its ever taking 
place. Every instance he had known of his 
obduracy of purpose, formerly either told as 
a good story, or fi:etted at as one frets at a 
passing grievance, assumed a threatening aspect 
now. That drive from the station, when he 
reminded him "he was master" — the sale of 
the horses, and dismissal of the groom, against 
Stella's petition, and his own — the favour into 
which he had taken the vagrant Trail, in op- 
position to the opinion of the whole house — 
these were all traits of the determination not 
to give up his own will, which was his brother's 
characteristic whenever he chose to exert 
that will at all. And if he had resolved, 
sooner or later, to defeat Roland's object, what 
chance should he have ? He was beginning 
to think of Harcourt as an enemy lying in 
wait ; and his nights were made wretched by 
alternations of feeling, fi:om bitter regret for 
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his lost affection, to equally bitter resent- 
ment for the manner in whick he had been 
thrown off. 

His cousin, Mrs. Lyndsaj,. waa not long in 
discovering his state ; and having made a few 
inquiries! other quarters, with her father^s 
approval took upon herself to give Misa Eger- 
ton a little bold advice. 

" Depend upon it, my dear, there are times 
and seascHiS) when a piece of imprudence, sA 
the right moment, is the perfection of wisdom. 
We all know it. is a foolidi thing to marry on 
too small an income, as it is a very hazardous 
thing to take arsenic^ or prussic acid — but as 
these sometimes effect a cure, when milder 
measures fail, so may that, judiciously applied. 
I am very impertinent, I am afraid ; but even 
impertinence is not without its utility. I have 
seen a good deal of the world, and you have 
only seen a small comer of it,, and I am con- 
vinced nothing is more dangerous for a young 
man like Eoland, than to be left in London in 
this unsettled, restless, imhappy state. While 
you are always at hand, he is comparatively 
safe ; but when he has that resource no longer, 
he will grow sick of his work, and crave ex- 
citement as a protection from unpleasant 
thoughts ; and he is just the good-humoured, 
agreeable fellow who would be the soonest led 
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into mischief. Take my advice, and marry 
liim without delay, and. make a wedding tour 
in Italy ; and if you do not contrive to meet 
brother Harcourt, and win him over, you will 
ndt be the clever woman I take you for — ^in 
&ct, you will hardly be a woman at all. Those 
two cazmot be happy long apart, and they will 
never come together without help ; they will 
both resist at first, and both bless you for 
ever, when you have reunited them. Think 
it well over when I am gone, and act accord- 
ingly." 

Marion did think it over, and the result 
of her meditations was, that she wrote to Mrs. 
Brud^ieU, and laid the case before her. She 
had no fear of poverty — she was ready to 
eoonomise and contrive, and do without any- 
thing they could not afford, if only Roland 
might be saved irom temptation. She did not 
say fi'om what bitter experience she had de- 
rived that dread, which rarely mingles with 
the plans of youth, but her uncle and aunt 
needed no such explanation. They knew all 
she meant, better, perhaps, than she intended 
they should ; they talked the whole case over, 
with heavy hearts, but steadfast courage ; they 
looked into their accounts, they drew up a 
balance-sheet of receipt and expenditure, and 
calculated to a nicety where retrenchment was 
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possible, and where it was not; and at last 
Mrs. Brudenell made a proposal, to which, 
after considerable difficulty, she prevailed on 
her husband to consent. This was, that the 
three thousand pounds of which Marion had 
been robbed by her step-father, should be re- 
placed out of the little fortune which the 
Vicar had with pains and toil accumulated by 
literary labour, and which, besides an insiurance 
on his life, was all his wife would have to sup- 
port her in the event of his death. It would 
come to her in the course of nature, as their 
adopted daughter, her aimt argued; and if 
she ever did want a home, Roland and Marion 
would give her one — she was not afraid. In 
short, she was so earnest, even to tears, that 
Julian could not hold out, and she was era- 
powered to write back as follows : 

" My darling Child, — You are quite right, 
and we both love you the more for your open- 
ness and sincerity. Your uncle has a little 
plan, by which true love may be made to run 
a little smoother than it otherwise would, and 
when you have persuaded Roland to have 
you, he will write to him on the subject. 
Our one wish is for the happiness of our two 
children." 
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Whether Roland required mucli persuasion, 
may be left to be imagined. Mrs. Lyndsay 
waylaid him on his way from the ojffice, and 
primed him to strike the iron while it was hot ; 
promising, on her part, to do all that woman 
could, to induce Mr. Cromer, the inconvenient 
secretary, either to resign or die. Miss Eger- 
ton's relations were all for the marriage taking 
place as soon as possible, and from their house ; 
and in Roland's present state of mind, a pro- 
posal that ofiered an escape from the sight of 
Morlands — ^from the spectral gap that Har- 
court's absence must cause at the altar and at 
the feast — was almost as deep a cause for grati- 
tude as the generosity of Mr. Brudenell, or 
the spirited interference of Florence Lyndsay. 
Marion saw it was so, and from her the wish 
passed on to her indulgent friends, and, as a 
matter of course, they gave up their own, and 
instead of a quiet wedding in their own church, 
among their own people, consented to the 
fatigue and expense of coming up to London. 
Miss Porchester was to be one of the brides- 
maids — ^she took a lively interest in the whole 
proceeding, and between her and Mrs. Lynd- 
say, the bride was hardly allowed to have a 
voice in her own trousseau, except in the 
matter of expense. There they found she 
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could be obstinate ; and wisely re&ained from 
wasting their influence. Leave of absence was 
obtained for Roland, and fhmisiied apartments 
bespoken for the young pair on their return 
from their continental tour, the funds for 
which were General Alexander's wedding gift. 
They had private information from Stella as 
to Harcourt's whereabout, and were full of 
hope of a speedy reunion. Let them only find 
him, and it would not be their &ult if th^ 
did not win him back. 

" I have not touched a farthing of his 
money," said Eoland ; " there are his five hun- 
dred pounds, just as he left them. Till we 
have ^aken hands, I should consider it a dis- 
grace." 

This was said the day before the marriage, 
before he had heard the settlements. He had 
been the first to insist, rather grandly, that 
Marion's fortune should be settled on herself; 
he was not prepared to be told by his own 
family lawyer, who attended on the occasion, 
that Harcourt had charged the Morlands 
estate with an annuity to Marion Egerton of 
three hundred a year for life, from the day of 
her marriage — ^payable in advance half yearty, 
and entirely at her own disposal. 

"You will not touch it — ^you would not 
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wish to do 80, Marion ?" he asked, almost re- 
flentfiilly. 

" Not till we bring him back to stay with 
us," was her reply. " We shall want it then, 
hr he is nearly as particular as you are.'' 

" Tou talk as if you were sure of finding him." 

"I feel so; I shall never be happy till I 
iiaye made him some amends. He might re- 
Oft VB separately, but we shall be too strong 
&ir him together." 

Everything was settled, everything was 
ready. Perdval came up to be present at the 
<»remony, looking more worn and hollow- 
eyed than ever; unable to keep away from 
Stella's aide, and yet evidently suffering when- 
ever he was there. That winter had been a 
torturing time for him, and the spring brought 
but little comfort. All the wisdom, and 
learning, and knowledge of human nature, of 
which lie had been so proud, failed to teach 
him how to deal with the heart of such a 
woman ; and he was, in fact, powerless in the 
light hands, that soothed one day and irritated 
another, and found solace in suspense and disap- 
pointment to herself by inflicting them on him. 
She had been ready and eager to abet his 
&vourite schemes of musical reform and Church 
decoration — schemes which the Vicar allowed 
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him to carry out, to his own apparent exclu- 
sion, though in fact, whatever was actually 
done, owed its success to his quiet support 
and judicious suggestions. Stella would lead 
chants and hymns, weave Christmas garlands, 
and illuminate Easter texts, or do anything in 
which she was able to be conspicuously 
useful and win a great deal of praise ; but she 
would do nothing that was tiresome, and she 
soon showed she would not stand much con- 
tradiction — still less being lectured. It seemed 
to be a cruel pleasure to her, when the 
closed windows of Morlands were too gloomy 
to face, to see how she could force him to 
burden his conscience, either by breaking a 
rule, or deferring a duty, or conceding a point 
on which he had been stubborn before. 

This was bad enough, but she had worse 
torments in store; for words of love had 
escaped his lips, and from that time she held 
him in a leash — and sometimes it felt like silk, 
and sometimes like links of iron. He could 
not really be a slave, but a captive he knew 
himself to be ; and there were moments when 
he felt he must burst through every bond, and 
fly from her altogether; — and then a look, or 
a word, or an act of gentle penitence, would 
rivet his chains more firmly than ever, till it 
would have been easier to part with his life. 
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And now a step was going to be taken, which 
might end all by one blow. If Harcourt's 
reconciliation with his brother and his bro- 
ther's wife should result in his return to his 
old allegiance, there would be nothing left for 
him but to go out as a missionary to the most 
ferocious savages known in the records of the 
S. P. G. If mart3n:dom ensued, so much the 
better; no one would lament him at home, 
and this weary struggle would be at an end. 

This was not the mood for a wedding guest ; 
but at that wedding sat many a secret care, 
hidden by festal robes. They made no out- 
ward sign. The Egertons, several of whom 
were light-hearted girls, were resolved that 
all should be as joyous as possible, and their 
high spirits prevented the thoughtftilness of 
the principals from being commented on. AU 
passed well; the Vicar performed the cere- 
mony, and Mr. Henry Egerton gave Marion 
away; the bridesmaids were faultless in dress 
and demeanour, and Miss Porchester was the 
object of general admiration, and by no means 
imconscious of the same. Roland was nervous, 
and Marion pale, but that was only natural 
under the circumstances. The breakfast was 
despatched with very little speech-making, as 
the newly-married pair were to start early for 
Folkestone ; and the bride was just leaving the 
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room to change her dress, when a messenger 
from the office brought Roland some letters. 

"That is Gervase Wray's hand, I know," 
observed Stella, near whom he was standing; 
" and the seal is " 

She stopped short, looking at Roland in 
breathless dismay; he had torn the letter 
open, and was reading, devouring the words 
with eyes that seemed stiffening with horror. 
Instinctively his hands clutched at the air for 
support — ^an attempt at a cry became a hollow, 
gurgling sound, and it was only Mr. Brudeneirs 
rapid interposition that saved him from a heavy 
fall. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A WALK THBOUGH THE BLACK FOREST. 

We are again at Baden-Baden, and Harcourt 
Clarendon and Grervase Wray are sauntering 
together under the horse-chesnut trees, whose 
rich blossom betrays that it is unfashionably 
eariy in the season. There is hardly any stir 
in the place as yet — ^the booths are not half 
opened — the Promenade is desolate — the hotels 
are more than half empty — ^but the country is 
in its loveliest dress, and the inhabitants can 
enjoy that loveliness in peace and quiet, which 
is more than they can do later in the year. 
What perverse spirit of contradiction had 
driven his companion here now, Gervase could 
not fathom ; his remonstrances had been 
thrown away, and to Baden he had come to in 
May, when there was nothing in the world to 
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see but the beauty of nature. They had been 
here now two or three days, and Wray had 
contrived to exist, with the help of the table 
d'hote, theatre, and ^carte ; and, being of a 
philosophic temperament, was contented to 
remain, so long as he had nothing to pay. 
He humoured hi§ friend in every whim, and 
bore with his changing moods as no one else, 
perhaps, would have done, for it was no easy 
task. As they turned down the AU^e on the 
present occasion, Harcourt suddenly stopped 
short. " I shall go a little way by myself 
now, Gervase; I will meet you again in an 
hour or two," he said, and struck off to the 
left, secure that his companion would not even 
wish to follow, when he saw where he was 
going. 

There was another watching him, however, 
who had fewer scruples where he followed, to 
compass his ends; and as the young man 
entered the cemetery, a dark, stealthy figure 
was not many paces behind, though keeping 
back till a favourable opportunity should offer. 
Unconscious of being observed, Harcourt strode 
on, a little perplexed at first in finding what he 
sought, for changes are rapid in God's acre, 
and the army of crosses had moved an encamp- 
ment farther since he saw them last. The 
keeper of the cemetery, however, helped him 
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to recollect the spot, and pointed out the rest- 
ing-place of Mr. Saville with some pride, as 
many English had asked to see it. His end 
had made quite a sensation ; only, with a signi- 
ficant jerk of his thumb, one did not talk much 
about it down there. He had kept it tidy and 
clean, but there was no one in the place to 
give any orders, and to hang wreaths upon it 
now. Oh, the gentleman was too good — 
pocketing Harcourt's gratuity — and it should 
be under his special care, if he wished it. 
Perhaps he would like to gather a leaf as a 
souvenir of his dear friend ? 

" I have a more lasting one about me," was 
the Englishman's answer ; and, when left to 
himself he stood with his arms leaning on the 
iron rails, gazing down on the stone, with feel- 
ings against which it could ill protect the 
dead. 

" And they are to be married," he thought, 
"and all will be over; and he must have 
known, when he told me that lie, what a lie it 
was. His man's evidence is conclusive; he 
played his last card, and played it well, and 
had he lived he might have won the stakes. 
I was a blind fool, ready to be deceived ; and 
she, poor innocent child — what was she in his 
hands ? She could no more have resisted his 
manoeuvres for her establishment than for her 
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ruin. And it has come to this, and he lies 
there, and no revenge of mine could touch 
him, if I would. Forgive him ? Yes — I may 
come to that too, at last^ when I have sunk 
down to his level ; till then, all the misery he 
has caused be on his head — blasting him, even 
in the grave !" 

" A fine evening, sir," said a voice, in tole- 
rable English, as he walked back to the gate; 
"I diought I could not mistake the chivalrous 
fcrend of my poor Geoige. You hare shed 
a tear to hia memory — ^he had many wiK> 
mourned him, and I was one." 

" So you were — I remember you now. Mon- 
sieur Le — ^Le^ — I beg your pardon." 

" Lepelletier, sir. I am honoured by your 
remembrance. It is early for Baden ; you are 
passing through, I presume." 

" As I am through this gate ; here to-day, 
and gone to-morrow, as our classic writ^ has 
expressed it. You are acquainted with the 
English classics, M. Lepelletier ?" 

"If I am? The immortal Williams, and 
cette pcmvre petite Jane Eyre, and les mysteres 
de Londres — ah, your literature is fine, ver 
fine, and your streets are full of melodrames 
that you have but to portray,, and our blood 
freezes in our veins. I was in Londres once, 
once only — ^I shall never forget it. Dark, dark, 
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all day long. Ah, it is a grand place to forge, 
and to work with steam, and to make money ; 
but for le plaidr^ there is no place like Paris, 
hein ? Monsieur Clarendon knows Paris ?" 

" And the Parisians, M. Lepelletier ; espe- 
daHy those we have the honour to meet in 
German watering-places." 

"Monsieur is pleasant; I have the honour 
towish him good evening." 

And so they parted, and when, that even- 
ing, the firiends went to the Opera, he was there 
soon after them, and wherever they walked 
next day he met them by accident. A strange 
whim seized Harcourt to encourage his ad- 
vances, and try his strength with his own 
weapons ; and, whether for the sake of ex- 
citement, or to provoke Gervase to remon- 
strate, invited him into their sitting-room, and 
kt himself be persuaded to play a few rubbers 
of ^cart^, losing seventy or eighty francs in 
the course of the evening, the stakes being con- 
sidered moderate. The next day, he sent for 
Lepelletier before twelve o'clock, and played 
with him again — splayed till dinner-time, and 
after diimer, till ten. The Frenchman's pockets, 
by this time, were beginning to feel rather com- 
fortable ; Gervase Wray was growing fidgety 
— ^Auguste kept him on the rack with stories 
of his old master's experience under this same 
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professor. Going up to bed that night, Har- 
court had some difficulty in obtaining the ser- 
vices of his protegSj Trail, and the moment he 
looked at him perceived he was not sober. 

"What do you mean by this behaviour, 
sir?" he asked. "Have I not told you that 
you have all the rest of your time to indulge 
in your favourite iniquity, but that you must 
be without reproach when you appear be- 
fore vief' 

^^ I am as free from reproach as yourself," 
retorted Trail. " If the master gambles, the 
man may drink. That for your gentlemanly 
little virtues!" And, snapping his fingers in 
Clarendon's face, he found himself the next 
minute flying out into the passage. 

No apology was offered next day ; Trail 
was in a dir^ul mood of sullen wrath, and 
Augusto warned Harcourt that he did not like 
hv!^ lv>oks. Harcourt sent for him, told him, if 
l\o 04iught him drunk agwn, he should strip 
tl\t> ooat vvff his back, have him pumped upon 
by thi> waitt^r^^ ai\d §ent off about his business ; 
awd not a wv>ni did he elicit in reply. That 
i>\<^mvg )vi$$^ like the former, Harcourt 
U^xig u^emorly t^vwy game. Gervase began to 
^^w vl^¥^Mt«i nod was sitting up later than 
«iMli W^iittg It kitor to Stella oa the subject, 
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when his friend came in, and threw himself on 
a chair by his side. 

" Wray, I have had my fling, and tasted Jhe 
pleasures of gambling, if that may be called 
such which is confined to losing your money. 
Now I am going to try something fresh. Get 
up at five to-morrow, and we will have a 
tramp through the Black Forest." 

"Why at five?" asked Gervase, discon- 
solately. 

" Because I am not going to bed, and that 
is as long as I can wait. Are you not in good 
training at present ?" 

"Not very; I am a little lame still." He 
had had a slight sprain a few weeks ago, and 
gladly seized upon its shelter. 

" So you are, poor fellow — as lame as a tree 
when occasion serves you. Do you know why 
a tree is lame? Because it has but one leg, 
and that is a wooden one. Not bad, is it? 
Well, look here, by way of amendment, sup- 
pose we do this. I shall start at daybreak, 
with Claude Melnotte, in light marching 
order, and walk through the forest to Wild- 
bad ; and you can take a trap the next day, 
and join me there — dine and sleep, and come 
back the day after. Will that suit you ?" 

Anything suited Gervase Wray that kept 
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Harcourt amused without the assistance of 
Lepelletier; and the boon was cheaply pur- 
cl^^ed fey the bcare of a day's drive through 
nothing but scenery. He tore up his tin- 
finished letter, and went to bed ; and though 
his morning slumbers were brdeen by a good 
deal of shouting, and running, and ringing of 
bells, did not think it neceasary to get up to 
wish his friend good-bye. Auguste reported, 
when he came in with his master's hot water, 
thatt Mr. Clarendon had gone off as lie pro- 
posed, but that Trail was found so very hard 
to Avake, having indulged in an extra cup 
overnight, that Monsieur, after raging and 
fuming for half an houar, declare he would 
not wait, and he must €oilaw him. Monsieur 
would breakfast at Grernsbach, and Trail must 
join him there. Was the fellow gone ? 'Oh 
yes — in such a temper! Auguste would be 
sorry, he vowed, to be at his mercy that morn- 
ing. He had his master's pistols with him — 
he only hoped he would quarrel with no one 
on the road. The people of the hotel con- 
firmed this account; they shrugged their 
shoulders as they -spoke of the English valet — 
un mauvais gc^mementj as the head-waiter pro- 
nounced him to be, who had sworn at him fi)r 
remonstrating at his calling for a quantity of 
brandy just before starting, besides having his 
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iaek filled for the journey. He would be in 
i^jstj of time for his'master, as M. Lepelletier 
had gone also for a little excursion that mom- 
iog, and had offered to carry him as far as 
Gemfibach in his carriage. 

" He has gone on Harcourt's track," thought 
Genrase, more interested in this last piece of 
information than in the former, and he pro- 
mised his friend no peace until he should have 
got him safely out of his reach. When the 
carriage came back in the afternoon without 
hringing LepeUetier, only a message that he 
might be absent one night, or two, Wray grew 
very uncomfortable. "Have a good pair of 
horses put to and at the door at eight, and 
mind you are ready," was his last order to 
Auguste before going to bed. He felt as if 
he -should not be easy in his mind till he had 
seen Harcourt, and he was actually waiting to 
start before his conveyance was ready. The 
beauty of the drive was lost on him, and when 
he reached the hotel at WUdbad, where they 
were to meet, he eagerly inquired if an 
English gentleman and his servant had yet 
arrived. No English gentleman had come yet; 
but, as nobody was there, it was opined, any- 
body might arrive any minute. Gervase or- 
dered dinner, looked at the rooms, lighted a 
cigar, and tried to be easy, but could not rest 
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a moment. He sent Auguste out to recon- 
noitre ; Auguste returned with a strange re- 
port that an English man-servant, answering 
Trail's description, had passed through the 
place — had been seen by several persons — 
had made inquiries about routes and distances, 
bought some provisions, and gone on, as he 
said, by his master's orders. How long was 
this ago? In the morning. 

It sounded unlikely, and yet it made Wray 
uneasy. How that uneasiness increased when 
the night came on, without bringing any 
further intelligence of master or man, may be 
imagined. He did not attempt to go to bed, 
and as soon as it was day, called up the 
landlord, and explained his apprehensions, 
desiring that guides might be provided to 
accompany him in the search for his friend, to 
whom he had begun to fear some accident 
must have happened. Notice was also given 
to the local police, and a mounted gendarme 
sent off in pursuit of the individual who had 
passed through the previous morning. 

The road by which the pedestrians were to 
have come was impassable in a carriage, and 
Gervase had to forget his sprain ; indeed, 
anxiety would have driven it from his mind at 
any rate. A long, fatiguing walk it was to him, 
and for some time, without affording any clue 
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to Harcourt's non-appearance. At last, a wood- 
cutter was found, who remembered seeing a 
man pass in the cap and coat, courier bag, and 
knapsack, with which Trail had started from 
Baden. He remembered it, because, when he 
had greeted the stranger, according to custom, 
instead of answering, he had thrown him a 
handful of kreutzers. Trail then had surely 
passed that way, but where had he left his 
master? On they went, inquiring of every 
peasant they met, until another man deposed 
to having seen two strangers yesterday whose 
description agreed with that of Harcourt and 
his servant, at the forester's lodge, a mile or 
two farther, where one of them was asking 
the nearest way to the Wild-See. He had 
heard the hostess describe the path, and be- 
lieved the stranger took it. The servant, as 
he remembered that they all observed, seemed 
to be grumbling at having to go farther, and 
looked very sulky and savage ; but his master 
only laughed at his laziness, and would not 
allow him to have more than one chopine 
of beer. 

In return for this evidence, the man was 
pressed into their service at once, as additional 
guide; and with his help they at last found 
the path to one of those deep, dark, lonely 
mountain tarns, to which German fancy loves 
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to attach the interest of legend and fairy 
fable, so rapidly disappearing even from these 
their favourite shrines. And here a trace was 
found again — a battered hat, and a mud- 
stained glove, both recognised as Harcourt 
Clarendon's. Traces of a struggle were dis- 
cernible for several yards, where the soft soil 
was torn up as with the feet of wrestlers, 
and here and there were dark blood-stains, as 
if a wounded person had either walked, or 
been dragged along to the water's edge. And 
that was all ; and when Gervase wrote, their 
utmost exertions had failed to discover any- 
thing more. He had offered large rewards — 
the police were on the track of the fugitive, 
and he could only wait now for Roland's as- 
sistance and authority. 

He had not long to wait ; as soon as steam 
could bring him, Roland arrived, accompanied 
by Percival and Harcourt's lawyer, having 
travelled without stopping or breaking his fast. 
The first stunning effect of the blow having 
passed, his grief and remorse could only find 
relief in the fierce energy with which he threw 
himself upon the track of the assassin. The 
calm, deliberate routine of German police 
in vain opposed its passive resistance ; every- 
thing gave way before his passionate vehe- 
mence and profiise offers of reward, and the 
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whole country rang with the tale of the murder, 
and versions of the supposed circumstances. 
The weather was very hot, and Roland was 
incessantly in the sun, resting neither night 
nor day, and heeding neither warning nor 
entreaty; and before his investigations had 
been productive of any result, he was pro- 
strated with an illness that brought him to the 
brink of the grave. Marion had consented to 
remain behind when her presence might have 
been a hindrance, but at the first intimation of 
his danger she hastened to assume her rights ; 
and he was often calling for her by name, un- 
aware that she was by his side. 

The search went on meanwhile; a certain 
amount of suspicion had attached itself to M. 
Lepelletier, who on his return to Baden at the 
time he had appointed, was at oiice appre- 
hended for examination by the police. His 
statement, however, tallied with what had been 
previously ascertained. He had met Mr. Cla- 
rendon at Gemsbach, and breakfasted with 
him ; and observed at the time that his servant 
was in a very sulky humour, increased by his 
master's ridicule — and the Frenchman had 
thought afterwards he would as soon have 
chosen Mephistopheles for a companion through 
the Black Forest. He had parted from them 
early in the day, and knew nothing more, nor 
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could anything more be extracted from him. 
He was discharged accordingly, and quitted 
Baden, and the day he did so, the news was 
brought to the English party that a body had 
been discovered and conveyed to the town, 
which they were required to identify. Ro- 
land was then at the worst, so the painful task 
fell on Gervase and Percival. How painful it 
had been, Marion could read in their ghastly 
faces when they returned — ^faces that told her 
more than she had courage to ask, or they to 
speak of. Percival, indeed, could not speak at 
all, only wrung her hand, and hurried to his 
room, where he locked himself in for some 
hours ; nor was it till after Gervase had given 
vent to more honest tears than he had shed 
for many a day, that he could give her any 
particulars. 

Actual identification, he told her, had been 
impossible ; the remains had been found par- 
tially consumed under a pile of half-charred 
logs, and the features were entirely oblite- 
rated, but proofs of the sad reality were not 
wanting. The body, stripped of its clothes, 
was swathed from head to foot in a large fine 
plaid of Harcourt's; and a seal ring had been 
found in its folds, which Gervase and Percival 
both recognised as constantly worn by their 
lost friend. The police seemed perfectly satisfied 
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of the identity on hearing this — and no dif- 
ficulty would be made about the interment. 
The whole thing, Mr. "Wray confessed, had 
been too much for him — if it had not been for 
Percival, he could not have gone near the 
place ; but Percival went through it all with- 
out flinching, being more used to such sad 
sights, and feeling them less at the time — 
however much they might tell on him after- 
wards. 

A few mornings later there was another 
English funeral in Baden ; and not very far 
fix)m the monument of George Saville, was 
planted a cross bearing the name of Harcourt 
Clarendon of Morlands. Later in the day, a 
French Abbe, who had become slightly ac- 
quainted with the party from being at the 
same hotel, passing through the cemetery, saw 
Percival standing by the new-made grave in an 
attitude of such utter dejection, that he stopped 
to offer comfort, and say a few courteous words 
about the untimely fate of one so full of 
promise. 

" It will not be offering an insult to your 
belief, I trust," he added, softly, " if I offer to 
remember him in my prayers." 

Rather to his surprise, for a few sharp passes 
had abeady been exchanged between them 
on matters of belief, in which he had found 
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the Englishman a ready master of fence, Per- 
cival grasped his hand in both his. " God 
reward you tenfold " he said, " for every 
prayer you put up to Him for the soul of Har- 
court Clarendon !" 

He turned to hide his emotion, and the 
kind-hearted Abb6 felt it would be intrusive 
to remain. He passed on to leave the ceme- 
tery, but in so doing an impulse made him 
look back. The English clergyman was on 
his knees by the grave, and his face hidden in 
his hands. 

" An interesting case, a very interesting 
case ; plainly a convert to the truth, only wait- 
ing a gentle bidding to throw himself into our 
arms," thought the good man. M These Eng- 
lish will be angels at last, if they will only lay 
aside their insular prejudices." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A NEW MASTEB AT MORLANDS. 

• Two years had passed, and a third summer 
had just begun, and once more were the roses 
blooming in the cottage gardens of Stour- 
brooke, and perfuming the air that floated in 
at the open windows of the White House. At 
one of those windows is Stella seated, her 
work in her hand, though any one who had 
watched its progress would have found it as 
stationary as that of the Zegri lady in the song. 
As she lifts her face a moment, to listen for 
the twentieth time for an expected step, we 
may notice that it is altered for the worse 
since we saw it last. Her bloom is a little 
faded, and there is a weary, dissatisfied ex- 
pression on her brow and lip, that is a fatal foe 
to beauty. Her thoughts, when alone, must have 
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been but sorry company, for impatient gestures 
escaped her as if some irritating remark had 
just been made, and at last she gave up the 
pretence of occupation, and throwing aside her 
embroidery, leaned back in her chair with a 
long, restless sigh. 

A step came at last, and she roused herself, 
with an assumption of cheerful indifference as 
her mother came in. " Well, mamma ! I began 
to give you up altogether." 

" "Well you might, my dear ; I really could 
not tear myself away sooner. The sweetest 
little baby you ever saw — quite took to me 
directly, and I had to rock her, and carry her 
about for nearly half an hour, till I was ready 
to drop, to stop her crying. The very picture 
of Roland, and, indeed, of Marion too, as I told 
them, and of course they were both delighted, 
and she is going on sweetly as she always does, 
let what will happen. 1 always do say she is 
the best-tempered young creature I ever came 
across, and I ought to be a judge, at my time 
of life." 

^' So you ought, mamma, and if she is not 
good tempered, with everything this world can 
give her, I do not know who should be. I 
dare say I could be as amiable myself under as 
favourable circumstances." 

" So you are, my dear Stella — quite amiable 
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enough, I am sure, as you have not a husband 
and baby to care about, and a great place to look 
after, and all that. It really did me good, do 
you know, to see poor Roland look like himself 
again. I have not heard him laugh, as he did 
when I said the child was a picture of them 
both, for many a long day. I am sure I have 
talked and talked to his wife about it, till we 
have both agreed we could not bear to talk 
any more, and I quite despaired of his coming 
round at all, and said so — but this baby has 
put new life into him, and I am sure he was 
gratified by my seeing the likeness. Young 
fathers always are. I said I was afi:aid its 
being only a girl was a great disappointment, 
and he told me I ought to be ashamed of 
myself, considering my experience of what a 
daughter could be." 

" Much he knew about the matter," said 
Stella, with a slight smile. 

" No, very true ; he could know nothing at 
all, but I thought it very pretty of him to say 
it, and indeed, I always say, no mother was 
ever more fortunate than I am, in having an 
only daughter, and being able to keep her so 
long. I used to think I should be left alone, • 
years and years ago." 

Miss Porchester had taken up her work 
again, and was stitching away in real earnest. 
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" Did you have a word with him on business, 
mamma ?" 

" No, really, I could not bring myself to 
talk about money, just when we were all so 
comfortable. It always makes me nervous to 
talk about money when I want it, and I 
thought I would wait, or leave it to you." 

^' "We have waited a long time already, 
mamma." 

" I know we have, my dear, and so have 
those tiresome people, by their own accounts^ 
who are always teasing for their bills. I am 
sure I don't want to owe them anything if I 
could only pay them, and they go on worryii^^ 
just as if it was one's fault, and not one's mis- 
fortune. Stella, have you made up your mind 
yet about Gervase Wray's letter ?" 

" Not yet." 

," Then, indeed, you must begin, for it is not 
using him well, and you must remember he is 
the worst hand in the world at making money 
go far, and while you axe hesitating about it, 
he will be spending all his legacy, that might 
make you so comfortable. I do think it was 
very handsome of him to come forward directly 
he had anything to offer, even if it was not 
quite so much as you could wish. I always 
liked Gervase Wray, he is so good natured 
and civil ; and I am sure I wish him well." 
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" So do I," said Stella. 

" Then, my dear, why don't you accept 
him?" 

" Perhaps for that very reason." 

" Oh, if you are going to talk in that strange^ 
way, I have done. I never linderstand you in 
those odd humours. I only know we cannot 
go on much longer as we are now, and if you 
won't do anything to help us out of the dif- 
ficulty, who will ?" 

" Do not be down-hearted, mamma ; you 
may get rid of me yet, if that is what you want, 
but I must have time to think it over." 

She took up a grey hat and feather from the 
sofa, and putting it on her head, went out into 
the little garden. 

The noble woods of Morlands park, glorious 
in all their first verdure, had been the favourite 
object of view when she chose this house as a 
residence; since then they had long been a 
grievous eyesore, and yet she stood and gazed 
at them now, as if their fascination were irre- 
sistible* She thought of her past life, her 
ambition, her hopes, her expectations, all the 
energy she had expended in carrying her point 
with every one, and compassing her ends, as 
she felt she had a right to do — and what had 
been the result of all ? That she was growing 
older, with fewer Mends, fewer attractions. 
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and the want of money pinching her in every 
direction. Their small income had never been 
sufficient for the expenditure she chose to 
think essential, and every year had only in- 
creased their difficulties, until they had become 
a very serious matter. Here they actually 
were, harassed by dressmakers, and uphol- 
sterers, and livery-stablemen, for their long- 
standing bills ; and there — her heart sickened 
with envy, in spite of her better self— there 
lay Morlands stretched before her, with all its 
prosperity and wealth — and the possessor of 
all that she had looked on as her own, was her 
rival, Marion. How little she had dreamed 
of this when she saw her first, when she 
nursed her in her illness, when she took Ro- 
land's rose up to her room, really liking her 
well enough for a sister-in-law, and intending 
to be kind and patronising to her when she 
was. And she had aided and abetted her 
marriage, as the surest method of securing her- 
self from the possibility of rivalship — and all 
for this, to find herself requiring help fi:om 
Marion's husband, and to be debating whether 
prudence did not require her to become the 
wife of Gervase Wray. 

" People may well say it is a vexatious and 
weary world," she sighed to herself, aloud. " I 
am sure I am quite tired of it, only I am not 
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fit for a better, so I have to make the most of 
this." 

A shadow fell across her path as the murmur 
escaped her lips, and she turned to greet Cecil 
Percival. 

" Welcome back at last ! I hope your holi- 
day has done you good." 

" Thank you ; I hope so too. At any rate, 
my uncle's kind intention was the same." He 
took off his hat, and pushed the hair back from 
his forehead. He too was changed, and much 
more so than his companion. His eyes were 
sunken, and his cheeks transparent ; and indeed 
his strength had so much failed that he had 
been compelled to give up pastoral duty, 
and nurse himself; and his uncle had insisted' 
on his trying a continental journey, from which 
he had just returned. 

" You have an inviting bench there, under 
the shade," he said; ''may I sit down for a 
few minutes ?" 

They sat down together accordingly, Stella 
looking at Morlands, and Cecil at Stella. 

"You have heard the terrible news," she 
began, gravely. 

He trembled violently. " No — I have heard 
none — what ? Where ?" 

"At Morlands — b, girl, instead of a boy. 
Dear me, how I have frightened you. I really 
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beg your pardon for my weak attempt at a 
joke ; it was only because Roland was so eager 
for an heir, that he seemed to think the world 
would stand still without it." 

"It is better as it is," said the curate, draw- 
ing a long breath, and trying to regain his 
composure. 

" Of course we all know that, and he seems 
quite content. His cup is full to overflowing 
now." 

"It seems so to us," said Cecil. 

"Seems? It is. He has all he can wish 

for, and so has she. If one did not sometimes 

indulge in a little envy out loud, I think one 

would be tempted to do them a little mischief 

' secretly." 

" You envy them, then, Miss Porchester ?" 

" Now and then ; at this present moment I 
consider my friend Mrs, Clarendon/ the hap- 
piest of mortals." 

" Perhaps she is. Poor thing — ^she has had, 
I will not say enough of trouble, for that we 
know nothing about — ^but enough in her life to 
make her present happiness very sweet. Poor 
thing !'' 

" So you are going to pity her because she 
is happier than she was — what will you do for 
me ?" 

" Is that your case ?" 
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"Exactly, only reversed. I am not at all 
happy, and I am in a great perplexity." 

" Can I help you in it ?" 

"I do not know; I am afraid no one can 
help me. I have come to the painful conviction 
that I am a failure. Do not tell me I am 
mistaken, for I know you found it out long 
suice. 

His head drooped, and as he sat, clasping 
his hands absently round his knee, he seemed 
musing on her words. 

" Failure — failure. Yes, it is the discipline of 
life, and it must be good for us, but it tries us 
as by fire. I know what it is, and can there- 
fore feel for you, though I do not know how it 
is to be remedied. Failure, with every help, 
and every inducement, and such a prize in 
view, is only not hopeless because we are 
not alone. No, God be thanked, we are not 
alone 1" 

Her eyes turned on him inquiringly; his 
sadness had a degree of humility in its tone, 
which she had never observed before. And 
now she noticed that thin as he had always 
been, he was becoming emaciated, and streaks 
of premature silver were visible in his hair. 
Almost forgetting herself and her troubles, she 
asked, with some solicitude, if he were suflfering 
in health more than usual ? She feared he had 
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been doing too much, busying himself for the 
good of others, and neglecting his own. Now 
he was come back he must take more care, for 
the sake of those who cared about him. And 
her looks implied more than her words, not 
unobserved by him, whose cheek flushed a mo- 
ment, and then grew pale again. 

'^ It is very kind of you to say so — ^very kind 
of any one to care for me," he replied, slowly 
and guardedly, " and I know it is my duty to 
do the best for myself, so as to have strength 
for my work. That is all I have to live for 
now, and for that I must try to live." 

" It is not all you have to live for," she said, 
passionately ; "no one has a right to say that 
who has made friends as you have, unless you 
consider they are to be thrown by when you 
are tired of them. If that is the case, I have 
nothing more to say." 

" You know it is not," he said, calmly. 

"I know nothing whatever, but that you 
have altered very much, and that one might as 
well look for sympathy from a stone wall. I 
had half a mind to ask for some advice on an 
affair that worries me, and which I should be 
glad to talk over with a disinterested friend." 

"That is just what I am not," he said, rising 
in agitation. "I can never be disinterested 
where you are concerned; and the only advice 
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I should dare to give, would be that you should 
do what you felt to be right — ^right only. Never 
give up your peace of mind in the vain belief that 
it is required of you, either for yourself, or for 
another." 

He touched her hand a moment, and was 
gone, leaving her in a tumult of feelings, which 
she could not, or durst not, attempt to analyse. 

What his own were could only have been 
conjectured by any one who saw the look of 
patient anguish with which he pursued his way 
along the familiar road to his old parish of 
Durningham. Two years ago, he thought 
nothing of the walk, but it was a painful exer- 
tion now, and when he rang at the Rectory 
door, he was fain to lean against the wall for 
support. The maid who answered the sum- 
mons was pretty Susan Smiles, who started and 
blushed at the sight of him, and was only 
deterred by shyness from stammering a wel- 
come. He held out his hand kindly, and 
retained hers while he asked after her parents^ 
and her health, and her comfort in service. 
All seemed to be as heart could wish ; father 
and mother was purely, she thanked him, and 
missis very kind, and gave her a day out when- 
ever she could. And how was Ned Bridges ? 
Oh, he was quite well, she believed — she had 
not seen him for ever so long — not since Sun- 

VOL. n. L 
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day, when he walked home with her — mother 
said he might, you know, sir, and father too— 
Mr. Clarendon was very good to Ned, and 
gave him plenty of work ; he was saving a deal 
of money. 

" I am glad to hear it, Susan. And you, 
too, are saving, I hope, and not spending every- 
thing as fast as you get it." 

"Oh no, sir, I have three pounds in the 
savings-bank already, and missis says I ought 
to have ten before I — I — I mean " 

"Before you marry. No doubt she is right, 
but it cannot be done without self-denial, mind 
that. You have been very tenderly dealt 
with, Susan, and ought to be very grateful." 

" Indeed, sir," her eyes flashing through 
tears, " I never would have cared for a wretch 
who could do such a thing as he did — ^I'd tear 
him in pieces if he ever came near me, and 
Ned knows it." 

" He will not come near you, you need not 
fear," said the curate, after a little pause, " and 
we may leave him to his Judge, Susan. It is 
not for us to condemn our brother." 

"But the Squire, sir, the master, who was so 
kind to everybody" — Susan was sobbing now 
unrestrainedly — " it was only that Michaelmas- 
he had had the roof new thatched, and the floor 
mended, and everything made tight at father's. 
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and not a penny of rent raised; sent them 
down a cock and two hens from his poultry- 
yard, because mother's had died off; and gave 
me a half-a-sovereign, his own self, when I 
went to service — so kind when he gave it, he 
made me cry. And to think that that wretch, 
whom he picked up in his rags, and ever}'^ one 
here speaks ill on, should have been his death, 
and that I should be thought to have cared for 
him-— oh ! oh! oh!" 

Susan could stand out no longer, and fled to 
finish her cry in the kitchen. The curate 
pressed his clenched hand to his heart ; it was 
heating painfully and wearily, and he was sick 
and faint. He moved on to the parlour door, 
and very nearly stumbled into Miss Holmby's 
arms, who was just coming out. 

" Dear heart alive, Mr. Cecil, and it is you ! 
If I did not think it was Ned Bridges gossiping 
with Susan I You know she is allowed to see 
him at proper times, on condition he does not 
come without leave, and I was going to give 
them both such a dressing for breaking rules — 
and it was you all the time ! How tired you 
look ! Bless me, you have not grown a bit 
stouter for your holiday — ^no wonder, for I'll 
be bound you never tasted butcher's meat, at 
least what I should call meat, from the time 
you left England till the time you came back. 

l2 
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Wishy-washy soups, and cabbages, and garlic, 
and sour bread — ^I know all about it, and you 
are just starved. Well now, what will you 
take ? We have a delicious ham in cut, and a 
cold pie, with savoury jelly, and Susan will 
put you down a chop in a minute — and by the 
time you have had your mouthful, the Rector 
will be in. He is gone to a vestry, and you 
know he will want something pleasant after 
that.*' 

Percival smiled faintly, and yielded without 
resistance to the kind force that put him in 
possession of the easiest arm-chair ; he made 
no protest against luncheon, and even took 
with avidity the glaiss of wine that was brought 
ill as a preliminary step. His meekness almost 
alarmed his hospitable entert^ner. She could 
not rt>member that he had ever accepted sherry 
at odd hours before, without the help of Brady 
and Tate. It was an oppoitimitT not to be 
lost^ and she slipped out to give orders far the 
immcviiate packing up of a goodly hamp^^, of 
which the cold pie and savoory jdly should 
Rxnn a )>ait : and that the pony-cania^ should 
be rx?adv^ \dieii wanted, to taA:e Mr. Perdval 
back K> SuHurfarooke. A coiqple <^ diops were 
K> be cvx\bed in;§taQilT^ noi too modi done, 
and bivMi^t in as hot ;3^ pci^ible; and some 
Mw4aid te§^ and fiesk^y dramed botiier, put 
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up to go with the hamper. Then she hurried 
back to her guest, who was leaning back in 
his chair with half-closed eyes. 

"And now tell us all about it — what you 
have been doing with yourself, and what news 
you have brought. Did you hear anything of 
that miserable man ?" 

"Nothmg." 

"I dare say you inquired, though, when you 
were not looking at churches and paintings." 

" I went for no other purpose ; I found no 
object of equal interest ; it was more to me 
than churches or paintings. Once I thought I 
was on his traces, but I never was." 

" Are the police out there still on the look- 
out ? The Eector says they wear all kinds of 
foolish uniforms ; I should not have much 
opinion of a policeman in uniform." 

"Even with that disadvantage," said he, 
with a faint smile, " the promised reward en- 
sures their watchfulness. On the slightest clue 
being given, they will telegraph to the police in 
London, and from them we should hear directly 
— ^we may be sure of that." 

" Well, I only wish it could be cleared up — 
not that I am of a bloodthirsty disposition, 
but for the sake of that dear Mr. Roland, 
whom I remember in petticoats, and a terrible 
pickle he used to be. It quite went to one's 
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heart to see him so cut up, and if it had not 
been that his sweet little wife knew how to 
manage him, I don't know what would have 
been the end of it — ^I don't, indeed. I believe 
he still keeps all his poor brother's private 
rooms locked up, and lets no one but the 
housekeeper go in to dust and make them 
clean, and put everything back just as he 
left it. He can hardly bear to hear his name 
mentioned even now." 

" I can understand that," said Cecil, shiver- 
ing, as if with cold, in spite of the sunshine 
that streamed through the closed window. " I 
feel the same myself. Do not talk of him any 
more, there's a dear woman." 

" Why, he was never a particular friend of 
yours, was he ?" 

" If he had been, I do not think I should 
have been alive now to answer you." 

" It is as much as you are ; I never saw any 
one so starved in all my days. You have 
never been well since you went up for the 
Clarendons' wedding, and had that journey at 
u moment's notice. Well, now they will be a 
bit nKn» cheerful, and so, I hope, will you. 
Mrs, Clarendon is doing sweetly, I hear, and 
tlio little giri a perfect beauty. I went over to 
wk iUl about it of Mrs. Brudenell, and she 
told me it had come like a good angel to the 
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house, bringing them a message of peace. Those 
were her very words, quite like a bit out of 
the Vicar's last sermon. There was no reason 
why they should reproach themselves, but they 
did, and though they were spending hundreds 
of pounds in doing good where their poor 
brother spent one, they seemed to think they 
had no right to be there, and were not worthy 
to stand in his room. You should hear your 
unde talk of Roland Clarendon — ^he says he 
wishes there were a .dozen such in the county, 
and he gives you the credit of a good deal. 
Now it is of no use for you to be shaking your 
head, and groaning for all the world like Aaron 
Brown, the Methodist class-leader ; you know 
your uncle is not given to over-praising any- 
body — never said a flattering thing to me in 
my life — ^and he did think it better you should 
go to Stourbrooke, as you may remember. 
And he told me only last week that he thought 
the influence you had over young men was 
something wonderful, and that if Roland Cla- 
rendon turns out a higher specimen of the 
Christian gentleman than his brother, it will 
be greatly owing to his friendship with you. 
There, I won't vex you any more. Dear, dear, 
how poorly you do seem ! I must just go and 
see if that mutton-chop is not ready ; and if 
you would only condescend to take a short 
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sleep meanwhile, it would do you twice as 
much good." 

'' Sleep I" murmured Cecil, as his well-mean- 
ing friend left him alone, " when shall I ever 
sleep quietly again, till I too am in my grave ? 
O God, if I have done wrong, how can I now 
go back ?" 

It was, indeed, a summer-time of happiness 
that had come to the Hall and the Vicarage 
with Marion's little daughter, acknowledged 
by all authorities in both places to be such a 
daughter as no parents had ever been blessed 
with before. Nobody thought of r^retting 
she was anything but what she was; her small 
self Avus the abridgment of aU that was perfect 
in humanity, and the young mother, as in the 
tr;\nquil days of convalescence she lay on her 
sofa watching Roland make his first essay in 
nursdng — so anxious and psdnstakiDg, so proud 
of his own skill, so solemn and serious under 
his burden^ imtil he happened to catch his 
wife's eve. when the old slad smile broke over 
both their faces — could hardly believe she had 
evor known whai it wats to have an aching 
heart. And yet her heart had ached sorely 
during thcei? first years of wedded life. Even 
>^htea aU ihe loi» delav^ iK^are over, and the 
proNOib of Uaicoun $ death w^MKNnioed condu- 
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sive, and the inheritance his own, Roland had 
shrunk from returning to Morlands, and at his 
urgent desire they had travelled in the East, 
visiting scenes, to visit which had once ap- 
peared to Marion a dream of bliss. It would 
have been enjoyment now, the rather that 
change and variety were restoring her own 
spirits from the shock they had undergone;' 
but Roland's restlessness prevented her ever 
feeling at peace, and wherever they went, his 
first object was to try and discover a trace of 
Robert Trail. He seldom named him to his 
wife, but to everybody else, guide or servant, 
consul or acquaintance, dragoman or fellow- 
traveller, she found he put the same inquiries 
sooner or later, and the faintest indication of a 
clue was enough to make him alter their whole 
route to pursue it — always in vain. This was 
stopped at last by Marion's strength giving 
way ; and alarmed for his treasure, he yielded 
to her wishes to return to England. Once 
there, she soon won him to go to Morlands, 
and from that time, resolved he should remain, 
and if it were in human power, should be 
happy there. She devoted herself to please 
and cheer him, persuaded him to visit and 
invite his friends, to take up his old pursuits 
and sports, and, what was rather more difficult, 
to attend sedulously to his affairs, which the 
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long interregnum had thrown, into a little con- 
fusion. The result proved her wisdom, foi 
occupation did more for his nerves and spirits 
than change of scene ; she soon found that he 
threw himself zealously into his work, and took 
a keen interest in his people ; and though the 
gnawing sorrow remained, it was paramount 
no longer. Under PercivaVs influence, who, 
ill as he was, still persisted in his duty, many 
reforms were made, and many rules proposed 
— so many, and so stringent, that it was fortu- 
nate for all parties when the expectation of 
applause led to their consulting Mr. Brudenell. 
His gentle hints and judicious amendments 
saved the household more vexation than they 
ever knew, or were, in consequence, ever grate- 
ful for; while in all that was really practical 
and good, he gave valuable support. And 
Eoland, in his passionate love for his wife, and 
the full occupation of his time, found solace 
enough to keep his mind in a tolerably healthy 
tone. But, as his aunt said, he had never 
looked like himself tUl the advent of his small 
visitant, the sound of whose voice, albeit in 
anything but harmonious accents, gave him 
such a thrill of joy as he had learned to believe 
impossible. His laugh, even while limited to 
his eyes, was his wife's best restorative; and 
when he was handling his baby, and looking 
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at her for praise, as Miss Porchester said, her 
cup was full. 

Her recovery was rapid, and as she had 

grown somewhat wilful, especially with her 

ftunt, who could refuse her nothing, she ob- 

*^ned more liberty at an early stage thereof, 

*han Dr. Wartop would have allowed to a less 

jetted patient. As she said herself, she gained 

tier own way by not understanding any one 

Else's, and as it agreed with her, nobody could 

^d fault. It was more from prudence than 

^m real weakness that she kept as much to 

lier sofa as she did, and she claimed as much 

praise for it as Roland for his proficiency as 

nurse. 

" I am sure she will be clever, Minnie," he 
observed, after a very careful examination of 
the infant features ; " I am a great physiogno- 
mist, do you know, and I can see decided lines 
of intellect in the shape of her forehead." 

" Can you, indeed ? And yet they say she 
is like you, darling." 

"Don't you be satirical. I am not going 
to have my daughter's morals corrupted by 
being brought up in French boarding-schools, 
where young women learn to be saucy to their 
betters. Seriously, now, Minnie, we must have 
her thoroughly well taught, and she cannot 
begin too soon." 
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"She is learning as fast as she can, I am 
sure. I never find her backward as far as her 
abilities go, the little darling. My dear Roland, 
you need not clutch her clothes so desperately; 
nurse says, no frock is ever fit to be seen after 
you have had her for five minutes." 

"I will poison that nurse if she stands 
between me and my offspring. What are all 
these yards of stuff hung on to the poor little 
soul for, if not to hold by ? You know a great 
deal about it, Mrs. Clarendon, you do, certainly. 
And whether you like it or not, my eldest 
daughter shall be a well-taught woman." 

" I shall like it very much, dear, and you 
shall teach her yourself." 

" Well, she might have a worse coach. 
Though I say it, none of the fellows passed 
better than I did, in that stiff Civil Service 
business; but I know even I found it hard 
work, from not having had it all driven into 
me sooner, so I am resolved Miss Clarendon 
shall not have to wait till she is four-and- 
twenty before she understands all about the 
Pragmatic Sanction. Here comes Aunt Bru- 
denell, to tell me, as usual, that I am perfectly 
right." 

" The right man in the right place," said 
Mrs. Brudenell, as she entered, and having 
kissed her niece, seated herself with her arms 
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and lap ready. " I'll trouble you to hand over 

that baby, Roland, to its lawful possessor; 

there is Graves below, ready to tear his hair 

because he cannot catch his master, and sundry 

petitioners are waiting in the servants' hall. 

By-the-way, Cecil Percival is coming to see 

you, Marion, if he may. He wants to realise 

the pattern baby-— or pretends he does — and if 

there is anything he wishes now, I am sure I 

should be the first to give it him, for he is 

looking very ill, notwithstanding his long rest." 

" He should drink more wine ; I'll send him 

in a lot of port," said Roland, " only I know he 

will be making half the old women in the 

place jolly with it, instead of himself I wish 

he would marry — ^that is what he wants most." 

" That is the best prescription you know, 

is it ?" 

" By far the best, only a great deal depends 
on how it is made up. Between ourselves, I 
am rather inclined to go and shake cousin 
Stella. She is breaking his heart." 

" She would never marry him unless he had 
a handsome competence to oflfer her," said Mrs. 
Brudenell; '^ and even if he had, she would not 
like a quiet country parsonage. But shake her 
by all means, if you like. I have no wish to 
interfere in your family arrangements." 

" No, on second thoughts, I shall leave that 
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to Minnie ; it will be a safe outlet for her su- 
perfluous animation, which otherwise will be 
let off at my expense. I suppose I must go — 
as men must work, and women must monopo- 
lise the baby, but it is very hard that human 
destinies should be so imequally divided. I 
will soon be back, my little angel — shut up 
your eyes till there is something worth looking 
at; Minnie, she certainly will be clever — she 
minds what is said to her already." 

" I wish you would do the same and go," 
said Mrs. Brudenell, " and shut the door after 
you. Clever, indeed, and a child of yours ! 
Oh, my darling," as soon as the door was 
safely shut, " how much we have to be thanfcfiil 
for in this world — and what a comfort it is to 
see that boy himself again !" 

" You never would believe he had such 
deep, tender feelings," said Marion, with glis- 
tening eyes; ^'no one did but I, and I only 
learned them by degrees. He would take all 
the blame to himself of every difference be- 
tween them, even to those two unfortunate 
drives. He has told me over and over again, 
that if he had not been provoked into going 
out with Stella against his will, that man 
would never have got into John's place, and 
thence to the one he had. And yet we all 
know it was not his fault in the least." 
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" We will not talk of faults, dear; we all 
have our share of them, and must bear with 
other people's. The older we grow, the more 
charity we need, and the more we should prac- 
tise. Teach that to this darling as soon as 
you please; she may wait for the Pragmatic 
Sanction a little longer." 

And thereupon they fell into confidential 
discourse touching the small, all -important 
personage, who had by this time subsided into 
slumber, and were very happy over it, but said 
nothing necessary for their historian to relate, 
and were interrupted at last by the promised 
visit of Percival. His first introduction was 
rather a failure, as the baby, being unex- 
pectedly awakened, expressed her disgust in a 
manner not to be mistaken or disguised, and 
was carried off by the nurse, exercising her 
lungs in a manner more conducive to her 
health, than to the harmony of her home. 

" It is all the fault of your cadaverous 
cheeks, Percival," said the Vicar's wife, when 
she could be heard. "They are enough to 
jfcighten an old woman of ninety, let alone an 
innocent babe. I am tired of all this, I can 
tell you, and I shall now take you in hand 
myself. Miss Holmby came over almost crying 
because you were so thin, and you would tire 
yourself to death, going after all the old people 
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in Durningham who chose to send for you — 
and forgetting your uncle, who was very much 
put out." 

Cecil explained, that while he was at the 
Eectory, he had heard a poor old woman par- 
ticularly wished to see him, and by the time 
he had paid his visit, he was too tired to pay 
another. He turned hesitatingly to Marion, 
almost beseechingly. " It was about her I 
wished to speak to Mrs. Clarendon." 

" To me ?" repeated Marion, who was now 
sitting up on the sofa, to show how strong she 
was ; " is it a case for relief ? ^ I have done no- 
thing yet, I am sorry to say, but Peters has a 
list, and she shall put her down. What is her 
name ?" 

He almost whispered it. " Trail." 

Strong as Mrs. Clarendon chose to be con- 
sidered, she could not control the blood that 
rushed to her heart at that fatal name, which 
no one ever mentioned if it could be avoided. 

" Any relation ?" she was just able to 

ask. 

" The only one remaining — his grandmother 
— old, feeble, and neglected. She helped to 
ruin him by her indulgence as a child, and by 
humouring him as a^outh, and is not a model 
old woman by any means," he added, with a 
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faint smile, " very dirty, and rather given to 
drink, as many are who have fallen in the 
world, and lost their self-respect with their 
respectability in the eyes of others. She has 
no claim but this — that she is his blood, and 
that all the world is therefore against her; the 
parish gives her bread, but no one gives her 
kindness. Her name is her curse — the very 
children avoid her — ^the kind-hearted women 
that sometimes do her a service, or give her a 
share of their meal, cannot help saying some- 
thing that hurts her feelings. She had but 
one idol in the world, and after seeing it over- 
thrown again and again, had just began to re- 
joice in its elevation, and to see others own it 
worthy her worship ; you may imagine where 
her faith is now, and that it is no wonder if 
she be ready to curse God and die." 

" Poor thing, poor thing I " said Marion, 
whose eyes were full of tears ; " why did I not 
hear of this before?" 

" She was not in such want at first; her 
grandson had given her money and presents, 
on which she had lived some time ; but that is 
all gone, of course." 

" What can I do for her ? Do you know 
that there is a box full of that man's things in 
the house, which he had accumulated during 

VOL. n. M 
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the few months he was here. I had some diffi- 
culty in preventing Roland from having thena 
all burnt, and I have often been afraid that he 
would. Ought they to be given up to this 
poor old woman, or have we no right to 
do so ?" 

" I cannot say; but if you wish, I will un- 
dertake the charge. Meanwhile, Mrs. Trail 
has earnestly begged to see Mrs. Clarendon. 
May I tell her she may ?" 

" Indeed you may do nothing of the kind," 
said Mrs. Brudenell, who knew by her niece's 
flitting colour how dismayed she was by this 
request ; " you have no business to come talk- 
ing about all this just now, and if it were not 
that you are young and ignorant, I should be 
very angry with you. A very little more, and 
nurse will be for putting you into the passage." 

" I am young, and ignorant too," he replied, 
with no sign of irritability, " but I believe Mrs. 
Clarendon has nerve and strength to do what 
is right under any circumstances ; I have done 
my duty in giving her the message — ^no, I 
have only half done it — I do implore you to 
see her as soon as you are equal to it, Mrs. 
Clarendon. You may live to be grateful to 
me for saying this ; you may live to count her 
blessing a boon beyond price. Promise mQ 
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you will try at least, and let me know when 
you can." 

" I do promise," said Marion, moved by the 
indescribable earnestness of his pleading, '* but 
promise in return, that she does not show her- 
self to Roland. He cannot bear it yet, and I 
could not answer for what he might say or 
do." 

"I will take care," he said, sighing, and rose 
to depart, followed by Mrs. Brudenell into the 
passage. 

" I could shake you if I were not afraid of 
your falling to pieces," was her first observa- 
tion. "Where is this poor old body to be 
found ?" 

" You will find her to-night at my lodgings. 
My landlady has agreed to let her have her 
back attic, and her husband's cart will fetch 
her over. She will not be there long — she 
is dying, and shall not die without such com- 
fort as I can give. It is not much I have a 
right to offer, God forgive me." 

" Well, you are a kind-hearted boy, with all 
your fads and fancies ; and I can guess where 
Miss Holmby's good things will go. Only don't 
sit up at night, and I will come and look after 
your patient. It seems hard, indeed, to visit 
the sins of the children on the fathers, or grand- 

m2 
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mothers either, and yet we find it is so ; tl: 
innocent bear the curse of the guilty." 

Percival looked back nervously at the doc 
of the room he had left. " His angels ai 
watching there," he said ; but there was a wile 
ness in his eye, as he said it, that was not i 
keeping with the trustfulness of the words. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

Mrs. Clarendon was sufficiently popular to 
make her happy recovery a matter of general 
satisfaction. Prosperity had not hardened her 
heart, or made her selfish; but her position 
had compelled her to judge and act for herself 
much more than by nature she would have 
been disposed to do. Her character had thus 
gradually developed itself, and in more than 
one instance had taken people by surprise. So 
gentle and yielding as she seemed on some oc- 
casions, they were not prepared to find her so 
prompt and decided on others ; still less to see 
how her sunny good temper could be fired into 
active wrath by anything like deceit, over- 
reaching, or oppression. Her servants learned 
this the first, and from the time that they did 
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learn it, thought a great deal more of her than 
they did before ; her poor neighbours and her 
school children were not long in discovering it 
also, and though it baffled some of their calcu- 
lations, it heightened their respect for her au- 
thority. She was liked by her new acquaint- 
ance in the country, and the few intimate 
friends whom her husband possessed, either 
in the neighbourhood or elsewhere, for that 
innate good breeding, without which kindness 
of heart is of little real use in the world, and 
which supplied, in her case, the lack of expe- 
rience in society. But they found she had a 
will of her own, and could assert it ; and where 
she was convinced she was right, she would 
stand to her colours against anybody, or any 
number of bodies, with a spirit that delighted 
Eoland. 

It seemed to Marion, when she left her sick- 
room, and came again into the world, with 
renewed health and strength, rich in the bless- 
ings for which she had given thanks, as if her 
lot in life were blessed, not only far be3^ond 
her deserts, but beyond her powers of grati- 
tude. In her own sphere she was paramount ; 
her husband was even more devoted to her 
than her lover had been; she was the idol of 
the Vicarage — ^the queen of Stourbrooke, and 
the envy of Durningham ; those who had been 
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content with a curtsey, or smile of welcome, in 
the days when she first made their acquaintance 
by her aunt's side, would run out now to see 
her pony-carriage go by — ^fluttered and breath- 
less if she only looked their way, and breathing 
admiration and awe behind her, as she vanished 
from their sight. She might teach what she 
pleased for Miss Poole now ; that functionary 
was her most ardent worshipper, gifted with 
unlimited belief in her wisdom and erudition. 
Old Mr. Holmby paid her the most chivalrous 
deference, and conceded point after point to 
give her pleasure, for which both Houses of 
Convocation might have argued in vain — ^to 
say nothing of Cecil Percival. With the Squire 
she was a special favourite, and he would often 
ride over to chat with her about their respec- 
tive dairies, and poultry -yards, and flower- 
gardens; teaching her a great deal that she 
was very glad to know, and thinking her all 
the more agreeable for being so eager to be 
taught. He would have been kind and atten- 
tive to her, as Mrs. Brudenell's intelligent, re- 
tiring niece ; but as Mrs. Clarendon of Mor- 
lands, she was a sister potentate, and he pro- 
nounced her the most charming little woman he 
had ever met. And all this popularity being 
added to wealth and influence, it is not to be 
wondered at that she was an object of envy to 
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Stella, whom she now so completely over- 
shadowed. Stella's feelings towards her, in 
fact, were beyond her own power to analyse. 
At times, she felt a strong yearning to win her 
affections and bestow hers in return, for there 
was that in Marion's nature which pecuUarly 
attracted her own; at others, she could not 
keep down the jealous resentment that swelled 
her heart, as she thought of all her past visions, 
fulfilled in the person of a rival. At such mo- 
ments, she could speak bitterly, she could frame 
cruel wishes, she could long to be doing some- 
thing, equally bitter, equally cruel, that should 
bring Marion Clarendon down from her height, 
and reduce her to her proper level. Marion 
would find her, accordingly, sarcastic, indiffe- 
rent, repelling; and would go away, slightly 
ruffled, saying to herself, that now she was 
quite determined, and nothing should induce 
her again to attempt a friendship with her hus- 
band's cousin. But the next time they met, 
Stella would have recovered her temper, and 
Mrs. Clarendon have forgotten her provoca- 
tion. 

On the whole, therefore, the intercourse be- 
tween them had been of a sufficiently friendly 
character to pass for intimacy ; and no atten- 
tions had ever been lacking on Eoland's part 
to his aunt and cousin. Hardly a week passed 
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without some good thing or other, from dairy 
or hothouse, kitchen-garden or poultry-yard, 
finding its way into the White House ; not to 
mention game throughout the season, the loan 
of a horse for Stella, and the constant use of 
the carriage by Mrs. Porchester. The latter, 
indeed, owned in confidence, that she could 
not have been better cared for if Stella had 
filled Marion's place ; perhaps not so well, for 
Stella hated the trouble of paying attentions, 
and would have been sure to want the carriage 
perpetually herself. If only the dear girl would 
marry, and settle comfortably, not far ofi*, and 
if their income were only just double what it 
was, and everybody paid, she really did think 
she could pass the rest of her days at the 
White House, close to dear Marion and the 
baby, without a murmur. 

Everybody paid — that was a serious clause, 
and growing so much more serious as days 
went by, that it brought Stella near the extre- 
mity she had long dreaded, almost with des- 
peration. Gervase Wray was still kept uncer- 
tain of his fate, and knowing with whom he 
had to deal, waited patiently. Mrs. Porches- 
ter's heart failed her every time she had been 
sent to talk to her nephew on money matters ; 
and Stella found it would be easier to speak to 
his wife first, than to face her afterwards. 
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They were sitting together in Marion's 
moming-room, the sweet scent of haymaking 
coming in at the open window, Nelson lying 
at Marion's feet, who, with a small note-book 
on her knee, was putting down names as they 
occurred to herself or her companion. The 
baby had, of course, been christened as soon 
as she could take it to church ; but the pro- 
posed fete in its honour had been deferred till 
her complete recovery. It was now a decided 
point that it was to be given as soon as the 
hay was saved, and Stella, as possessing the 
experience in which Mrs. Clarendon was defi- 
cient, was her prime counsellor in her diffi- 
culties. All was amicably settled at last — the 
arrangements for croquet, the band of music, 
the collation, and the dancing ; and the list of 
guests only waited for Roland's sanction and 
additions. It was to be partly a juvenile fete^ 
as appropriate to the occasion, and Mr. Brude- 
nell's friends, the Grahams, were to sleep at 
the Vicarage the night before, that the three 
little girls might share the unwonted treat. 
General Alexander and Mrs. Lyndsay, with 
other guests from a distance, would be accom- 
modated at Morlands, and Marion suggested 
inviting Mr. Wray. 

"Gervase Wray?" said Stella, quickly; 
'^ then I shall stay at home." 
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" My dear Stella, I beg your pardon ; I only 
named him because I thought it would be just 
what you would wish." 

" 1 wish sometimes that I had never seen his 
face ; at others, I am tempted to see too much 
of it. Ah, Marion, you are a happy woman 1" 

" So I am — ^much happier than I deserve, or 
than I once thought I ever could be. I should 
be happier still if I could help to make you so. 
What is it?" • 

And she pushed her memoranda away, and 
looked earnestly at her visitor. Stella had 
learned the language of that look: she knew 
what it was saying now. " Tell me the truth, 
and only the truth, for I am sure to find it 
out if you don't." More than once had she 
drawn back from an intended evasion, sooner 
than meet it — ^more than once, having met, she 
had yielded to the spell of sincerity, and opened 
her soul without reserve. That spell wrought 
on her now. 

" It is just this," she said, " that my mother 
and I have so much exceeded our income, that 
we must do something to retrieve our affairs, 
and Gervase Wray will accommodate my mo- 
ther, if I will consent to marry him. Just 
Uke him, is it not ? You know he has realised 
one of his numerous ^ Great Expectations,' 
and has more money to spend than he ever 
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had before ; so the first thing he does in the 
way of investment is to offer to buy mer 

" You do not love him ?" 

" Love him ? No — ^his bargain would be 
a good one, if he could have love for his 
money. But I am tempted to close it, notwith- 
standing." 

" You would be miserable, Stella." 

" Not more so than others — not more so 
than I often am now. You would be afraid 
of me if you knew half the wicked things of 
which I feel capable sometimes." 

" I dare say I should ; but you will never do 
them. Stella, I wish I knew the real state of 
your heart. I have thought more than once 
that I understood you, but I am uncertain 
stUl. If I knew the truth, I should see my 
way clearer towards helping you." 

" Tell me what you conjecture, and I pro- 
mise to answer truly — and, moreover, not to 
be affronted, which I see you expect will be 
the result." 

" On that promise, then, I will rely. I have 
thought, often thought, that the man you 
really love — have loved all along — ^is Mr. Per- 
cival." 

There was a short silence before Stella re- 
plied, " I have often thought so too." 

" I was sure of it — and he is so good, and 
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looks SO unhappy, and I do believe it is all 
your fault." 

"His goodness, or his unhappiness? De- 
pend upon it, my dear, the one is the cause of 
the other, and not any cruelty of mine. He 
has dreams of impossible perfection, that must 
be attained by making yourself perfectly mise- 
rable and odious, and it is killing him, as every- 
body may see — ^but it is not my doing. He 
could stay away the whole winter, and come 
back cool and indifferent ; and if that be love, 
I would rather have nothing to say to it." 

" But if his apparent indifference only means 
that he does not think you care for him, or 
that he has not a fortune to offer you — ^would 
it not add to your happiness if these hindrances 
were taken out of his way ?" 

" I do not know — ^it might. I have had my 
dreams too ; but I am afraid he would expect 
too much from me. I am not good enough 
for him, and if he does not think so now, he 
would then. Marion, do you remember that 
day I was your nurse — the day after your ac- 
cident ?" 

" I am rather confused about those days, 
but I do remember your sitting with me, and 
bringing me a rose from Roland." 

*' Did you overhear anything that was said 
that day by the maids in the next room ?" 
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" I did, but I was never sure that I had 
heard rightly, and it confused my head all 
night. I had a vague, wretched feeling that I 
had done something to injure you, and that 
you were hating me for it ; and it haunted me 
(I do not mind owning it now) till I had seen 
you again, and found you as kind as ever." 

" If I was kind, it was because I was too 
proud to be otherwise ; but, Marion, many a 
time during that period I could have rushed 
into your room, and told you I hated you. It 
rankled in my temper till it became unbear- 
able, and I revenged myself on Harcourt by 
encouraging Mr. Percival. I know it was very 
wrong, for my motives were as low as they 
could be, and I am punished for aU now. A 
few years more, and I shall be out of fashion, 
and pushed aside by my juniors, and have 
nothing to look forward to but green tea and 
gossip, if I can aflford to buy the one, or find 
any one to indulge me in the other." 

She had risen, and walked to the window 
in suppressed excitement. 

" I trifled with two such hearts as I shall 
never meet with again. Harcourt loved me 
then, better than you ; those women were only 
repeating the idle slanders of the servants' hall: 
he did love me, I know, and thought no one 
my equal — ^but I vexed and thwarted and 
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irritated him, and let him think I preferred 
another. And that other loved me too, and 
believed he was winning me, when I was using 
his regard as the tool of my jealousy and pride. 
Now it is his turn, and I must bear what I 
deserve — and I suppose it will end in my 
marrying Gervase Wray." 

" That it shall not," said Marion, "if I can 
prevent it. You shall not throw your hap- 
piness away for want of a little help." And 
she followed Stella to the window, and passed 
her arm round her waist. " Look upon us as 
your brother and sister, and let us act for you. 
I am to see Mr. Percival presently, as I pro- 
mised to call on that poor old woman to 
whom he is so kind. When I went before, 
she was asleep, and I would not have her dis- 
turbed. And for the rest, Stella, I must talk 
to Roland, and see what he says. I am quite 
sure he would do anything he could, and so 
would L" 

These were simple words, but of their since- 
rity there could be no question, and Miss 
Porchester's heart felt relieved of half its 
burden. Her own unwonted humility gave 
her a sense of peace and rest that were 
strangely refreshing; and jealousy and envy 
were laid to sleep. If indeed Cecil loved her 
still, and she could begin a new unembarrassed 
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life under his guidance, the gnawing vacuity 
would be filled up, and the disappointing past 
remembered only as a dream. And during 
the rest of the day she was weaving plans of 
rapid clerical advancement, by which he would 
be able both to distinguish himself, and to 
place her in the position in which she felt she 
should do him most credit. He was a bishop, 
at least, before she fell asleep that night, and 
the newspapers were fall of reports of the last 
great speech by which he had electrified the 
House of Lords. 

Marion, meanwhile, had paid her promised 
visit, which, the longer it was delayed, only 
made her the more anxious to get it over. 
She meant it to be her first and last ; shrinking, 
as every one did, fi'om the very name the old 
woman bore, and having done what was re- 
quired, to make Percival her almoner after- 
wards. The room was clean and tidy — Cecil's 
landlady took care of that, and her daughter 
attended to the poor creature's little wants. 
She had taken to her bed as soon as she 
arrived, and there seemed little probability of 
her leaving it. Unattractive, common- place 
she was in every respect, but her heart was 
breaking, and her only comfort was in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Percival. He had surrounded 
her with remembrances of her grandson. His 
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paintings, rescued secretly from destruction at 
Morlands, hung on the wall ; his box of clothes 
was in a comer — an old book of plays he had 
pawned at Durningham was on the table near 
the bed, by a Bible and Prayer-book. Not 
that she read either, for except when Cecil was 
by her side, her intellect seemed to be in a 
half torpid state. She would lie and mutter 
to herself, Mrs. Andrews told Marion, for an 
hour together, and sometimes cry about her 
poor boy ; but she never talked to any one but 
Mr. Percival, or seemed to care about anything 
that any one else said to her. She hardly 
noticed Mrs. Clarendon, until the curate came 
in, and bending down to her ear, repeated 
the name distinctly. Then her glassy eyes 
hghted up for a moment, and she half whispered, 
with eager exultation, "They telled me he 
saved her life — she'd ha' been smashed to 
bits if he hadn't laid hold on them beasts, 
like a brave lad as he alius was. He promised 
me a new red cloak come Christmas, but he 
went away without giving it, and I shan't 
have it now. He'll not come back no more, 
no more — ^he alius said he should do better 
in another country, and I'll be bound he 
has. Got a home of his own, and forgets his 
granny altogether." 

VOL. n. N 
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And she whimpered a little, and went on 
muttering. 

" Her mind is going," said Marion, in a low 
voice to Percival, whose look of intense anguish 
she could not understand. Her own feeling 
was that of pity, so mixed with horror and 
aversion, that she would gladly have put her 
purse on the table, and escaped from the house ; 
but his quiet, authoritative sign, as he took a 
small book from his pocket, compelled her to 
remain. 

" I am going to pray with you, Mrs. Trail," 
he said, very gently. 

"Ay ?" was her only answer. 

" I am going to ask Grod to have mercy on a 
poor wanderer, heavy-laden with guilt, and 
needing the prayers of his brethren, especially 
those he has wronged. Will you join with 
me ?" 

She was evidently accustomed to such an 
appeal. 

" Ay, God bless him, wherever he is !" 

"Amen!" 

So fervently and solemnly was this uttered, 
that Marion looked at him in astonishment; 
and saw that he was watching her with eyes 
full of tears. He knelt down immediately, 
and she could do no less ; and before the short 
rayer was ended, she was almost weeping 
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too. Whether the old woman followed his 
words, they could not tell ; but when they had 
risen from their knees, she looked round almost 
cheerfully. 

" He'll sleep the better for that, and so shall 
L Grood-bye, my dear — God bless you." 

" Shake hands with her," said Percival, and 
Marion felt compelled to obey. He went with 
her to the door, and gave her his arm down 
st-airs. "Thank you," he said at parting; 
"you have set us all a good example; you 
have obeyed in simple faith, not asking a 
reason. And though you do not know it, 
you have your reward." 

She had another reward, for which she was not 
quite prepared. Roland was at home when she 
returned, and asked where she had been. She 
explained, as tenderly as she could; but for 
the first time in his life, he was angry with her. 
He wondered she could have done such a thing 
— have offered him such an affront: — Percival 
ought to be ashamed of himself for asking it 
— ^it must not happen again. The workhouse 
was the place for the woman, instead of senti- 
mental coddling under their very eyes, at the 
gates of their very house. " How could you 
do it, Marion ?" was his last reproach, as he 
strode away to his dressing-room, and locked 
himself in. It was a terrible discovery to her 

n2 
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that she could so grievously offend him, and 
the moment he appeared again she was ready 
with a petition for forgiveness. She would 
not shield herself by laying the blame on 
Percival, neither could she say she thought she 
had done wrong; but that Eoland was dis- 
pleased was misery enough, and she was more 
anxious for pardon than for acquittal. Happily 
for both, his anger was never long-lived, and 
the moment he saw her distressed, he pro- 
nounced himself a brute, undeserving of such 
an angel ; but angel as she was, she must dis- 
criminate in her visits ; and if she did not wish 
to give hira pain, must leave Percival's protegee 
alone. She acquiesced with perfect submission, 
and, with wifely tact, decided on not bringing 
forward Stella's case till the next day. 

The next day brought its own cares ; urgent 
letters from London demanded Roland's pre- 
sence on matters of business, likely to detain 
him till the arrival of his guests, unless he 
started immediately; and start he did, promising 
to despatch matters as quickly as he could, and 
giving her carte-blanche, meanwhile, in all 
arrangements — as, indeed, she generally had. 
The subject of Widow Trail was not revived, 
but Marion put money into the hands of her 
uncle, and felt her conscience clear towards 
all parties. She could not even wish to see 
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again a person who had brought upon her the 
only unloving look she had ever met from her 
husband's eyes — a look that would return, long 
after Roland had forgotten it. 

If tender letters could have made her forget 
it, too, she received her share ; but his business 
was not so readily despatched as he expected, 
and day after day slipped by without bringing 
him back. He faithfully promised to be home 
in time for General Alexander, who was to 
^arrive the day before the fHe ; but that very 
morning came a few scrawled, blotted lines, as 
if written in violent haste, telling her news had 
come to the police from Germany, which made 
it necessary for him to start by the night mail ; 
she must make his excuses — ^his friends would 
feel for him — ^he would write when, he could. 
And Mrs. Brudenell, coming over to see what 
help she could give, found the lady of Morlands 
very much disposed to cry over this disap* 
pointment. 

" Dear child," she said, briskly, '' may you 
never have a heavier care ! The poor boy was 
right to go, if anything has really come to 
light, and if he had been prevented, would 
have made himself ill, as you know. It is 
hard upon you, but you must show you are 
equal to an emergency, and don't give good- 
natured people anything to talk about." 
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Marion admitted this was good advice, but 
her heart being full, she confided the fact 
which oppressed her, of having made him angry 
the day before he left. 

" Is that all you are fretting your little heart 
about ? When you have done it a dozen times, 
you will think nothing of it. I tell you what, 
my darling, it is not pleasant to see a man 
cross, but then you can have the consolation of 
thinking how much better you are than he is ; 
it is living with a husband like your uncle that' 
is the real trial — sl man who is always right ; 
and to whom you are obliged, sooner or later, 
to own that you are wrong. So make yourself 
easy with this reflection, that bad as your case 
may be, it will never be so bad as mine." 

"A person wishes to speak to you, ma'am." 
The words were dropped in Marion's ear as 
the butler took her coffee-cup that evening. 
She had followed her aunt's advice, and ex- 
erted herself diligently for the entertainment 
of her guests, and, supported by Stella, and 
encouraged by Mrs. Lyndsay, had gone through 
her part with considerable success. Courteous 
allowance was made for Roland's absence, and 
due sympathy expressed for the cause; and 
the General took the bottom of the table, and 
was now keeping Mr. Percival of Dumingham 
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well amused by political anecdotes, over their 
wine. Cecil had been invited, but declined on 
the plea of business ; and the first idea that 
crossed Mrs. Clarendon's mind, on hearing that 
she was wanted, was that it was some message 
about old Mrs. Trail. 

"What person is it, Richards, do you 
know?" 

" No one belonging to this place, ma'am, I 
think. He speaks like a foreigner, and I 
should say, he was just off a journey." 

" Go and ask his name, and what he has 
come about, as I am engaged to-night. If it is 
only to ask for money, let him call in the 
morning." 

" Yes, ma'am." Richards collected the cups, 
and withdrew ; but presently returned, with a 
dip of folded paper on his salver. " If you 
please, ma'am, he gave me this to deliver to 

you." 

The other ladies looked on curiously, as 
Marion opened the paper. It only contained 
these words, in a scarcely legible hand. " My 
business, Madame, is secret, urgent, most im- 
portant. Deign to accord a few minutes to an 
old friend of the late Mr. Saville." 

" "Where is the person, Richards ?" she 
asked, as she twisted up the note in her trem- 
bling fingers. 
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" He is in the hall, ma'am." 

" Put lights in the library, and show him in 
there. Stella," as her cousin came up with an 
inquiring glance, " will you show Mrs. Lynd- 
say the cameos we were talking of at dinner ? 
They are in that cabinet; I am wanted by 
somebody. I shall be back in a minute." 

She hurried to the library ; the name of her 
step-father being quite enough to fill her with a 
nervous dread of any one but herself hearing 
what there was to be told. 

" Wait in the hall, Richards," she said to her 
stately retainer, as he opened the library door 
to let her pass ; and the next moment she was 
;ilone, with a tall, foreign-looking personage, 
in green spectacles, who bowed as she entered, 
witli an apology, in tolerable English, for his 
unseiisonable intrusion. He feared he had not 
the lionour of being remembered by Madame ; 
it Wi\s long since they had met, but he believed 
:§l\o would know the name of Achille Lepel- 
letiei\ That name was indeed sufficient, and 
when he removed his spectacles, she remem- 
Wrvd him oulv too well* 

'' 1 ;Mn at a loss to imagine, ar, what you can 
haw to say to me,** she b^an, with some 
baut^HU; *^ or why you have described yourself 
to im as Ur. SavUle s friend.^ 

^J^Burdon me^ Matlame. that last piesump- 
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tion ; it was my knowledge of your tenderness 
towards that deceased gentleman that made 
me foresee you would not resist an appeal to 
his memory. I have not deceived you, Ma- 
dame," seeing her about to move to the door, 
" my business is all I have described to you — 
and more. I will not detain you long — permit 
me first to offer my humble and respectful con- 
gratulations on your brilliant lot. Our de- 
ceased friend would indeed rejoice in his tomb 
if he saw what I see to-night." 

She knew what was in his mind ; she knew 
how differently she was dressed now from the 
time when she had first seen him, in her 
mother's presence, on one of those occasions, 
never to be obliterated from her memory, when 
Mr. Saville, pushed to extremity, had called 
on his wife for aid, and, by solemn vows of 
amendment, wrung from her almost the last 
renmant of her husband's wealth. The whole 
scene passed before her, and she could with 
difficulty retain composure enough to request 
he would state his errand as briefly as possible, 
as she was particularly engaged. 

" I will be brief, Madame, if you will be 
patient. Are you aware that the evening of 
Mr. Saville^s lamented decease he borrowed of 
me a sum of money, which was not repaid ?" 

" No, sir ; I have heard nothing about it ; 
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and I do not see that it concerns me in the 
least." 

"Consider, Madame, consider. You were 
as his daughter — ^you revere his memory — you 
would not wish a stain to rest on his honour 
— and why was this money borrowed? It 
was to play — ^to play at the tables ; and with 
that money of mine he did play and he did 
win hundreds, and it killed him, and I was 
too tender-hearted, too sorry for you, pauvre 
demoiselle^ left so suddenly, to press my claim : 
mais enjin ! I am poor, I want money, I come 
to see if you are generous, and will pay me 
back what is my due." 

" I can undertake nothing of the kind with- 
out Mr. Clarendon's sanction, and he is not at 
home. If you choose to state your claim in 
writing, and send it to me, I will show it to 
him on his return. And now I shall wish 
you good evening." 

" Stay, Madame ; you have not heard all 
yet — ^this was only a little beginning — I have 
more to say. Listen, Madame, for what I teU 
you concerns you, your husband, your young 
child — all your house. It concerns not me, 
but as business — ^to you it is life and death. 
You listen?" 

She bowed coldly, for she was as yet incre- 
dulous. 
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"Ah ! you do not believe — ^wait ! I have a 
fatnily secret in my power — a terrible secret— 
and no one knows it but me, and I am come 
to sell it to you. Your husband is away — ^I 
know it : I know more — ^he is out of England. 
I cannot wait till his return. I come to you, 
his wife : you hold his purse — ^you can buy. 
One hundred pounds for my secret, and it is 
yours, and if you like to tell it, that regards 
you — if you would bind me to tell no one else, 
one hundred pounds more, and I am silent 
for ever. Fifty poimds I lent Mr. Saville 
— ^two hundred and fifty in all. You will 
buy?" 

" Certainly not : I can have nothing to say 
to such a proposal without knowing more." 

" Ah, but you cannot know till you buy, 
and when you buy, then you open your purse, 
and fold your hands to make me silent. You 
do not know — ^you are a child, playing at the 
foot of V^suve, and the liquid fire will pour 
over you while the toys are in your hands. 
I offer you escape, and you hesitate. Why 
should I come here to-night, if I had nothing 
to sell ? In England no man gives anything — 
all is bought and sold, even your national 
honour — bah ! I offer you to-night — to-morrow, 
if I do not sell to you, I offer to others — ^they 
will not pay me to be silent, but to speak — 
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that suit you not so well. You love your 
husband, your child; you can save them — 
will you buy ?" 

Marion put her hand to her forehead ; his 
earnestness impressed her, in spite of her con- 
tempt. Was it possible that he was speaking 
the truth — ^that he could have anything to 
reveal that could aflfect Roland, or her little 
one? It seemed too monstrous to believe, 
and yet a sickening fear of she knew not what 
seemed creepmg through every vein. He saw 
his advantage, and pursued it. 

" Remember this, Madame, I warn you 
against asking advice. To me it matters not, 
but to you it matters greatly. You will wish 
you had paid double, before you let any one 
know what I have told you. I swear I am 
speaking the truth — and I know you are be- 
ginning to believe me." 

"I do believe you are in earnest, sir ; 
though it seems impossible that you should 
not be mistaken. But you must be aware I 
do not keep such sums of money in the house 
— I must have time to think it over, and if I 
decide on giving what you ask, you shall have 
it as soon as it can be procured. I say this 
without making any promise ; and now I must 
beg you to leave me. What is your ad- 
dress?" 
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"Madame, I will call again to-morrow at 
noon, to learn your pleasure. I am quite safe 
in your house — ^you are a lady, and honour- 
able, and would take no mean advantage of 
my confidence. You will allow me a crust of 
bread before I go : I have travelled far, and 
am hungry." 

She opened the door, and called Richards. 

" Bring a glass of sherry and some biscuits." 

The butler hastened to obey, and Lepelle- 
tier, with a low bow, drank the wine, pocketed 
the biscuits, and turned to depart. "To-morrow, 
at noon, I shall do myself the honour. Adieu, 
Madame, adieu!" 

He was gone, and Marion went back to her 
fnends, turned off their inquiries as Ughtly as 
she could, conversed, played and sang, and 
did her duty, with throbbing pulse and burn- 
ing cheeks, that impressed Mrs. Porchester 
with the dismal conviction that she would be 
ill the next day, and the party put off. " The 
first real party she has ever given here, it 
would be so extremely unlucky for her to be 
ill," she repeated so often, that Mrs. Lyndsay 
replied at last, she thought it might be equally 
unlucky if it were the twentieth. And Marion, 
overhearing them, laughed, as at some excel- 
lent joke, denied that she was ill, and went 
across the room to be talked to by old Mr. 
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Percival, about the comparative size of the 
timber of Durningham and Morlands. 

"I ask no impertinent questions, Marion," 
were Stella's parting words, " but if there is 
anj^ing we ought to know, let us know it 
soon. When will Roland come back ?" 

" I shall have a letter some time to-morrow. 
Don't talk of it — I can hardly bear it as it is," 
said Marion, with a sob, as she turned hastily 
away to help Mrs. Porchester with her cloak. 

The house had been still an hour, and yet 
she had not undressed. Her maid had taken 
the flowers from her hair, and had then been 
dismissed to bed. She wanted to be alone, to 
think quietly over the strange interview of 
the evening, and decide what she ought to do. 
As she sat musing, and weighing probabilities, 
she suddenly recollected the packet of money 
delivered to her by Harcourt, and which, at 
her request, he locked up again in his desk. 
She remembered his telling her there was a 
memorandum of the amount, and of a debt to 
Lepelletier — she thought he said it had been 
paid. The desk was still where he left it, in 
his private room, where no one ever went but 
herself and Peters, to see that all was kept in 
order. The keys were in her possession; 
Peters was gone to bed by this time, but there 
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was no reason why she should not go into 
them alone. She took a candle, and having 
ascertained that there was no chance of being 
seen, unlocked the door of the private staircase 
by which she had been brought by Peters 
the first time she visited those deserted apart- 
ments. 

She had not quite realised how lonely they 
would look at that hour, by that feeble light 
—nor the force with which the memories of 
that first visit would rush upon her mind. 
As she stood in the little workshop, with Har- 
court's cao-ying on the walls, his tools, his 
lathe, his pile of wood in the comer where he 
left it, — and put into the lock of the desk the 
little Bramah key she remembered so well, it 
seemed as if it were only yesterday that she 
had come in there as his guest, and had seen 
him open that outer door — ^never opened since 
he went away. And she thought how tenderly 
and kindly he had spoken — how considerate 
he had been of her feelings — ^how generous in 
all his dealings with her and hers — and heavily 
did it strike on her heart, that it was she who 
had been the innocent cause of his estrange- 
ment, exile, and death. It had often done so 
before, but the pang of this moment was as 
acute as if freshly given. She could hear the 
soft tone of his voice, as he said to her that 
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day, " Can you trust me ?" and she knew she 
had trusted him, had so relied on his generous 
nature, that she had felt sanguine of winning 
him home — of compelling him to give her a 
brother's love in return for that, which if not 
all he sought to win, would have been faithful, 
and pure, and true. And all had ended in 
this — ^that he slept unavenged in his far-oif 
grave, and that she could do nothing to atone 
for the sorrow she had caused, but honour 
and mourn for his memory. 

Was it the force of that memory, acting on 
her senses — or did she really hear a sound as 
if a key were once more turning in that lock ? 
For a moment she was afraid her nerve was 
giving way, and that she had conjured up a 
vision out of her excited fancy ; the next, she 
was recoiling in mortal fear, for the door was 
unlocked, and slowly, stealthily opening. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GEBVASE WBAT IS FAB FBOM SATISFIED. 

" If you please, sir," said Nancy, tapping 
at her master's door, " it is a note from 
Morlands, and to wait for an answer, please, 
sir. 

Ungrammatical might be the information, 
but that was allowed to pass. The fact of 
a note fit)m Morlands arriving before Mr. 
Brudenell was dressed, was important enough 
in itself^ and full of alarming suggestions. 
The Vicar opened his door, and received it 
with a shaking hand. The last two years 
had aged him considerably, and his strength 
and nerve were by no means what they had 
been. He was a minute or two finding his 
glasc^ and even then had a little difficulty 
in reading the note. Marion generally wrote 

VOL. IL 
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a clear, bold hand, like her father ; but this 
specimen looked very much as if it had been 
written in the dark, all the words jumbled up 
together. However, he deciphered it at last. 

" As soon as you possibly can, dearest uncle, 
pray come to me. I want your advice on a 
matter of great importance, and every hour is 
of consequence. Tell no one but dear aunt. 
Come at once if you can. 

"Your own M.C." 

He read this three times over, and then 
called in his wife. " Read that, Maria." 

She was quicker about it than he waSy and 
looked at him in consternation. " What can 
be the matter? If any one was ill, she would 
have sent for me. What Shall yoa do, 
JuUan?" 

" Send back the messenger, in the first 
place. Give me a pendL" He wrote on a 
slip of paper, " All shall be as you wish, my 
dear." And Mrs. Brudenell, whose toilet was 
by this time complete, went down herself 
to deliver it to the boy, with a cheerful word 
on the fineness of the morning. Neither he 
nor !Nancy could have suspected any anxiety 
from her tone or manner. She lingca^ a few 
nunuteS) to make sure he was gone, then 
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wrote a line to Cecil Percival, asking him to 
take the service that morning, despatched 
Nancy to his lodgings, and ordered a cup of 
coffee to be brought up for the Vicar without 
delay. It was only just put On the table 
when he came down. 

" I have sent to Cecil, my dear, and as soon 
as you have swallowed this, you may go. 
Julian," almost in a whisper, " have you the 
remotest idea what she can want you for ? " 

" I can only conjecture that she may have 
had some painful news — ^perhaps about poor 
Saville. An application for money, perhaps 
— ^there is no knowing — and her husband 
being away, she sends for me. You will go 
with our friends to church as usual. If I 
want you, I will send a note. Be careful — 
the dear child evidently wishes not to excite 
curiosity." 

" She has taken a queer way of carrying 
out her wishes. I declare, if it were any one 
but Marion, I should be very cross ; but that 
child has sense, and it is that which alarms 



me. 



It was rather difficult for Mrs. Brudenell 
to greet her guests, the Grahams, as they came 
down, one after another, and to behave her- 
self as if nothing were on her mind but hos- 
pitable cares ; but by hurrying them off to the 
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early service, she escaped dangerous questions 
for the time. They supposed the Vicar to 
have gone on before, and when they found 
he was not in the church, could make no 
inquiries till afterwards. As they were re- 
turning, they saw him coming along the road. 
His tall form had begun to bend now, his hair 
was much whiter than it had been, and his 
walk was slow ; but he was still the idol of the 
three Miss Grahams, who rushed to meet and 
escort him home. 

"Why were you not at church, sir? 
Where have you been ? You said you were 
going with us, and we should walk with you," 
were the clamorous greetiags, to which he 
gently replied with a smile, that he could not 
be in two places at once, and that, like their 
papa, he was liable to be sent for at any 
moment. 

"Were you sent for this morning? Was 
it for somebody who was very sick, and very 
poor, and very miserable indeed ?" asked the 
youngest, shaking her head at each epithet. 

" Yes, dear ; and so I hope you will excuse 
my not keeping my appointment, and we will 
go in to breakfast." 

The breakfast was a merry meal, and the 
little Grahams thought nothing had ever 

ted so good ; they were allowed to prattle 
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to their hearts' content, and their parents 
listened smilingly, and thought how much 
good it must do their kind old friends to hear 
them. And when they could be heard them- 
selves, they had questions to ask, and a great 
deal to say, about Moi:lands, and the Claren- 
dons, and poor Harcourt's fate — topics on 
which people never grew tired of dilating — 
but which, just then, the Vicar would gladly 
have avoided. He had only given himself 
time to make a very slight repast, before he 
looked at his watch. 

" I beg your pardon, Mrs. Graham, but I 
must ask you to excuse me. I have promised 
to pay another early visit this morning, and I 
see it is high time I set out. I shall not be 
detained long." 

There was a general lament and remon- 
strance, but Mrs. Brudenell said nothing. She 
went on dispensing tea, and helping her guests 
to eggs, and ham, and hot rolls, and marma- 
lade, with cheerful assiduity, until he was 
leaving the room; when she put down her 
teapot, and hastened after him. A few words 
— ^there was not time for more — passed be- 
tween them ; and then she came back to her 
place. 

- " I am afraid you do a little too much alto- 
gether," said Mrs. Graham, looking at her af- 
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fectionately ; "you are rather pale. Do not 
trouble yourself about us any more, but sit 
down, and have your own breakfast. Little 
people, if any one says another word before 
Mrs. Brudenell has had her cup of tea, I shall 
be really ashamed of you." 

" No, no, let them chatter," said the hostess; 
" bless their hearts, they cannot be children 
all their lives — ^let them be happy while they 
may. Trouble comes soon enough, and heavy 
enough — sometimes where it is least looked for 
— ^but mercy comes with it, God be thanked, 
for all !" 

Her voice suddenly failed; she put her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and hurried into 
the next room, where they heard her sobbing 
passionately. 

The father and mother looked at each other, 
and at their astonished little ones ; and whis- 
pered pitying words, of that sorrow which 
they believed their presence had revived in 
the childless mother's heart ; and when Mrs. 
Brudenell came back, with red eyes, and an 
apology for being so foolish, she was received 
more lovingly than ever, without even the 
inquisitive youngest asking why she had 
cried. 

Meanwhile, the Vicar had taken his way to 
the King's Arms, the Commercial Inn of 
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StoTBrbrooke — a place of some pretensions in 
the old coaching days, having a good name 
for ale and cheese. It stood very much on 
its respectability now, and the landlord was 
an aHy of Mr. Brudenell's ; and as the Vicar 
ccmsulted his interest as far as possible, on all 
the festive occasions in which he took part, 
the host was always careful that nothing 
]^(mld be done contrary to Mr. Brudenell's 
wishes and opinion. With Mr. Percival, when 
he first came, he had a serious quarrel; but 
as his girls became the curate's ardent dis- 
ciples, a, truce was patched up by their inter- 
vention, and whenever they met now, it was 
on terms of the most guarded civility. 

The sight of the Vicar walking into the bar 
at that early hour, surprised all who were 
there, and Mrs. Lloyd, the landlady, hurried 
out of her private parlour to make her 
curtsey, and ask if she could be of service. 
Mr. Brudenell explained he had come on a 
little matter of business with one of her 
guests — a French gentleman, M. Lepelletier. 

" Gentleman, sir, do you call him ?" quoth 
Mrs. Lloyd ; " just like your kindness to every- 
body to give him such a name. He is here, 
sir — oh yes, he is liere, and the sooner he 
goes the better I shall be pleased, for between 
ourselves, Mr. Brudenell," in a more cautions 
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tone, " he gives me the impression of being 
one of the swell mob, and that's the tmth. 
No gentleman would consort with such as he, 
/ know." 

The Vicar shook his head, but would not 
argue the point. " We wiU call him so till we 
find him behave otherwise, Mrs. Lloyd. Can 
I see him in a private room?" 

" Certainly, Mr. Brudenell, sir, if you please. 
Will you send up your name ?" 

" No; merely that a gentleman wishes to 
see M. Lepelletier on business." 

There was some delay before any notice was 
taken of this ; and it transpired afterwards, 
that before trusting himself to the interview, 
M. Lepelletier took a private inspection of his 
visitor through the keyhole. That any danger 
could be hidden under that stooping form and 
those white locks, even his suspicious con- 
science could not anticipate, and he ventured 
at last to appear. Mr. Brudenell's first care 
was to ascertain that there were no listeners ; 
he then went direct to the matter in hand. 

" You called, sir, last evening, on Mrs. Cla- 
rendon of Morlands. It is from her that 1 
am come to wait upon you. She has commis- 
sioned me to act for her, in the absence of Mr. 
Clarendon, so as to save you the trouble of 
calling again." 
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" She does me honour, M. le Cur^." 

" To tell you the truth, sir, I think she does 
you more honour than you are quite entitled 
to. I hesitate not to say, that you were not 
justified in applying to her personally at all." 

" M. le Cure, permit me to differ from you. 
I have known Madame a long time ; I know 
her past family troubles — I know a great deal 
— ^and I offer to Madame to buy my silence. 
If she will not, I have but to carry my goods 
to another market, you see." 

" You spoke of a secret last night." 

" I did, sir ; a terrible secret. Will she 
buy it?" 

" You named the terms. How are we to 
rely on your keeping your part of the con- 
tract?" 

" My word of honour, sir, should be suffi- 
cient ; or any oath you please." 

" I shall profane no oaths by administering 
them to such as you, to whom honour is an 
empty name. Here is the money you asked 
for — money, won by George Saville, whom 
you tempted again and again to his ruin, and 
in winning which, he met the angel of God, 
telling him that night his soul should be required 
of him. His step-daughter has evidence that 
he repaid you, as you yourself well know ; but 
she concedes that point, and sends you the full 
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amount of your demand, on these conditions 
— ^that you breathe not a word to living being 
of what you know, and that you leave this 
place immediately." 

He spread the bank-notes on the table ; the 
Frenchman's eyes danced with greedy rapture. 

" Ah, M. le Cur^ ! you bring me new life. 
I will go this hour. And you would not hear 
my secret, though you pay for it ?" 

" No, sir ; I wish to hear nothing. Do you 
accept the conditions ?" 

" Without reserve. You think me without 
honour ; I will prove you are wrong. I swear 
to be silent — silent as the dead. Ah, M. le 
Cur^! you believe everything; you beUeve 
the dead can rise and walk — ^yes ? Then we 
are brothers in faith, for so do I. I take this 
money, and I kiss the fair hands of Madame. 
She has acted as a wise woman should, and 
she shall not repent. Ah ! if Greorge had but 
lived to see her now, in so fine a house, so 
rich, so well dressed ! It was a pity to die so 
soon, and lose it all I" 

" Oblige me, sir, by saying no more, but 
put up your money and make your arrange- 
ments to set off inamediately. You have ob- 
tained your object, and your spoil. Take the 
advice of an old man, whom you may never 
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see again, and lead a better life while you have 
time. It is not yet too late ; you have been 
spared, when the man you tempted was cut 
off. That very money is a witness and a 
warning: let the evil it has done end here, 
and God forgive you what you have done 
yourself." 

" Now do, Mr. Brudenell, sir," said Mrs. 
Lloyd, waylaying him as he passed out, '\Ao 
have just a thimbleful of sherry before you 
walk home — ^you are looking so poorly this 
morning !" 

** Not any, thank you. Your guest is going 
to leave you directly, Mrs. lioyd. I shall be 
much obliged if you will let one of your lads 
follow him to the station, and bring me word 
when he has seen him off." 

" It shall be done, sir ; and a good riddance, 
say I, of all such rubbish as that. There is 
his beU ringing, to be sure, like the first lord 
in the land. Betsey ! — 24's bell ! — K he asfe 
for his bill, I am making it out this minute." 

But 24 seemed in no hurry for his bill ; his 
first care was to order a sumptuous breakfast, 
with hot meat, and the best wine in the cellar ; 
and as this repast took some time in preparing, 
and was leisurely consumed, it was not till 
the middle of the day that he started for the 
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station, in the fly belonging to the King's 
Anns — one of the stable-boys, by Mrs. Lloyd's 
orders, being mounted on the box. 

The up-train was behind time, as usual, and 
while Lepelletier was sauntering along the plat- 
form, a down-train arrived, whence alighted two 
persons to whom his face was familiar. They 
stared at each other when they recognised 
him ; and presently, Auguste stood before 
him, touching his hat, and requesting he 
would be good enough to step this way, where 
he would find his master. 

" Ah, mon cher M. Wray, is it you ? What 
happiness! I bless my good star that has 
detained me for this meeting." 

"You have been doing business here?" 
asked Wray, significantly. 

"A little — ^a very little. I have had the 
honour of caUing on Madame Clarendon, and 
she has behaved quite like a lady. I have 
known her so long, I had no fear. Yes, yes, 
our little business is over." 

" What business could you have with Mrs. 
Clarendon, I should like to know ?" 

"You would like — ^ah, yes! — ^but I am a 
man of honour — ^I never reveal a lady's secrets. 
She knows Achille Lepelletier, and that Ids 
heart is one stainless diamond. She appealed 
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to it in the right way," slapping his pocket, 
"and it did not fail to respond But chnti 
— ^not a word — ^this is all in confidence ; and 
yonder comes my convoL I wish you good 
morning." 

Grervase Wray looked after him for a mo- 
ment; then beckoned to his valet, to whom 
he gave some whispered instructions, seconded 
by a bank note; and when the up -train 
started, it carried both Frenchmen with it to 
London. Wray watched them oflF, and stood 
so deep in thought as almost to have forgotten 
his own wants, till a porter, touching his hat, 
asked if he wanted a fly to Morlands, as there 
was one waiting from the King's Arms. 

" To Morlands ? Yes, — I do. Stay — drive 
me first to the White House;" and to the 
White House he was driven, musing the while 
on what he had just heard. What could 
Marion Clarendon have to conceal, that she 
should give money to that man ? Some ugly 
business or other connected with George Sa- 
ville, perhaps, which she was hushing up, lest 
it should come to the ears of her husband; 
nothing more likely. She was no friend of 
his, he was quite aware ; and if this were true, 
she might have cause to regret it. He might 
find occasion to show her that it was worth 
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her while to secure his good will ; and he was 
deep in conjectures and probabilities, when he 
reached his destination. 

Mrs. Porchester met him at the door. 

" So glad you are come — J didn't breathe a 
syllable to Stella ; it will be quite a surprise. 
I have been looking out for you the last hour, 
a£raid to go up and dress for the d^jeiiner at 
Morlands, for fear you should come while I 
was up-stairs. Such a pity Roland could not 
come back in time ; but your being here wiU 
be everything to me and Stella too." 

" I wish I could believe that," said Glervase 
Wray. He had not time for more, as Stella 
came in at the moment, elegantly dressed for 
the festival, but wearing no festal aspect. She 
started at the sight of her visitor, and gave a 
sharp glance at her mother, which decided 
that good lady that it was high time she got 
ready too. 

" I did n6t expect you to-day, Mr. Wray," 
said Stella, as soon as they were alone. 

" I could not stay away any longer," was his 
reply, in a tone of some humility ; " I have 
had long patience, but it fails me at times, 
and then I can hardly bear the suq)ense." 

"I thought I had ended your suspense," 
said she, coldly. 
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"It never can end while I have a hope 
left — and I must hope tiU you are married." 

" I ^all never marry. If you have only 
come to vex and torment me, I shall go up- 
afetdrs again, and send an excuse to Morlands. 
If you are in the humour to be pleasant and 
agreeable, you can follow me there with 
mamma. I promised Marion I would be 
eaily^ to help her receive her guests." 

" You are very intimate with Mrs. Claren- 
don, I suppose?" 

" We meet often ; I was there yesterday." 

" Were you ? Did she strike you as having 
anything on her mind, to cause her anxiety ?" 

" Only her husband's absence about that 
horrible affair — ^yes, by the way, I thought 
she did look a little worried by somebody 
wha came on business in the evening, and 
insisted on her going to speak to him." 

" Just so^" said Gervase Wray, with a slight 
SBDEule. 

" What makes you ask ? Do you know of 
anything?" 

" No J I have my own opinion, that is aU. 
Poor thing ! The mischief some people do is 
not over when they are in their graves, and I 
should never be surprised to find her in some 
vexatious predicament, from her connexion 
with George Saville." 
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" You think this person had something to 
do with him ?" 

" I am nearly sure of it. I have just seen 
the man, and know who he is, and what he is 
— certainly, no one with whom she could have 
anjrthing to do on her own account." 

"It was very close of her to keep it from 
me," observed Stella. 

" I think it was ; you had a right to her 
confidence, as you put so much in her judg- 
ment, and act so entirely by her advice." 

" Who told you that ?" 

" You tell it me yourself, by your coldness 
to me. I know she is not my advocate, and I 
need one sorely. Stella, dearest Stella, let me 
plead for myself." And as she did not forbid 
him in words, he seized his opportunity, and 
pleaded, so long and fluently, for a return of 
his affection, that Mrs. Porchester came down 
before an answer had been won. Her entrance 
gave Stella the means of evading it for the 
time, and she took care not to give him 
another chance before they all went to Mor- 
lands. He was satisfied with having obtained 
a hearing, and judiciously forbore to press her 
further. 

The little Grahams were in the full delight 
of a game of croquet with some half-dozen 
small people, whose arrival had already inau- 
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gurated the fiSte. Mrs. Lyndsay was amusing 
herself by assisting them, and informed the 
new comers that Miss Clarendon had been a 
little fractious that morning, and absorbed her 
mamma entirely. A council of matrons was 
already sitting on the case, but of course Mrs. 
Porchester would be admitted. Before Mrs. 
Porchester could make her way up-stairs, 
Marion came down. She, too, was surprised 
to see Gervase ; and his easy apologies, calling 
for hospitable welcome as a matter of course, 
irritated her beyond power of concealment. 
He saw it plainly enough, but he had made 
up his mind to remain, and she had no choice, 
but to beg he would occupy his old quarters as 
usual. 

Stella took the first opportunity of drawing 
her aside. " It was not my doing, Marion. I 
suspect he knows everything I do, or you 
either ; and when we would not invite him, 
resolved to come uninvited. I have long 
thought Jones was a spy, and now I know 
it." 

"Why then do you not send her away?" 
" Because, my dear, we should have to pay 
her wages. Why do I not send him away 
too, but because I do not know how soon I 
may be driven to accept him ? You would 
not suppose, to look at me, what letters I have 
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bad to write this morning. Marion, you pro- 
mised me help, but you never gave it." 

" Roland has been away," murmured Marion, 
with downcast eyes. 

"When do you expect him back?" 

" He may appear any day. I heard from 
him this morning, and he says, by the time I 
receive his letter, he would be on his way 
home ; so I cannot write to him." 

" And you cannot help me, Marion ? I am 
ashamed to ask you, but two or three hundred 
pounds just now would be of more value than 
thousands at another time. I could pay the 
most urgent cases something on account, and 
then I should have some peace. And what 
would a sum like that be to Roland ?" 

"If I had it to give you — if I had any 
right," Mtered Marion, whose agitation had 
increased with every wcM'd, " I would not hesi- 
tate ; but you must believe me — I can do no- 
thing till Roland comes home — and I dare not 
promise it, even then." 

" You have promised already," said Stella, 
reproachfully. 

" I have promised to do what I could — that 
I promise still, but no more. Do not ask me 
again." 

" I certainly will not. It is the first time I 
ever did ask such a favour^ and if I had not 
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feh I was speaking to a sister and friend, I 
should not have asked it at alL Pray think 
no more about it; it is of no consequence. 
What is that tiresome dog fidgeting about ?" 

For Nelson had come into the morning- 
room, and after snuffing in every direction 
with an uneasy air, began pawing his mis- 
trefi», as if to attract her attention. 

" He wants to be let out for a run. Come, 
Kelson !" said Mrs. Clarendon, hastily opening 
the window, " out, good dog, fetch !" 

But neither "out" nor "fetch," answered 
the good dog's purpose; he declined going 
into the garden, and continued to fawn on 
Marion. "He wants water, perhaps," said 
«he, moving to the door ; and directly she did 
«o, he began to bound with joy. In the door- 
way stood Gervase Wray. 

"I found Nelson lying before the private 
door," he said, in a low voice, " and when I 
patted him he came off to look for you. How 
.tenacious a dog's memory is ! Let us see 
where he wants you to go." 

Marion shrank back. Nelson took hold of 
her dress, and tried to pull her on. 

" You must go with him," said Stella, " if 
only out of curiosity ;" and they both accom- 
panied her, as she reluctantly followed Nelson 
to his former post at the door of the secluded 

p2 
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apartments. Here he stopped, and began 
scratching vigorously. 

" He wants to go in," observed Gervase, 
quietly. 

*^He ought to know better," said Marion. 
" Nelson ! Down directly, sir !" 

Nelson ceased scratching, but snuffed under 
the door, and sat down with his ears put back, 
and his eyes full of expectation. 

" He smells rats, perhaps," suggested Stella. 
"Why not go in and see if there is any- 
thing ?" 

Marion made no reply, but walking on, 
called Richards to take Nelson and shut him 
up — a mandate that was not very easy to obey, 
as his reluctance was extreme ; but his mis- 
tress was inexorable. The sounds of carriage- 
wheels driving up compelled her to repair to 
the drawing-room, and Gervase and Stella 
walked into the garden. "What do you 
think ?" he asked, when they were safely out 
of hearing ; " is she not rather odd and excited 
to-day?" 

" I think she is." 

" Do you know, I am afraid she has been 
imposed upon ; she is very generous, and I 
know Roland allows her to draw for what she 
pleases. That person I told you of, for instance, 
he could not have much claim on her, and I 
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know she was very liberal to him, for he 
boasted of it." 

He stole a glance at Stella's burning face, 
and saw the shaft had told. " She could give 
to a man like that, and pretend to me that 
she could do nothing m Roland's absence !" 
thought Miss Porchester, and she bit her lip, 
and began to talk gaily on other matters. Mr. 
Wray followed her lead, and in the rapid 
arrival of guests, Stella's attention was soon 
devoted, perforce; but her companion being 
less in request, watched his opportunity, and 
went round to the stables. He was so well 
known as the friend of the family, that all the 
servants were ready to do his biddmg, and no 
difficulty was made about the release of Nelson. 
The dog, who had been howling ever since his 
incarceration, jumped upon him in delight at 
regaining his liberty ; and after snuffing about 
a few minutes, trotted oflF into the house. 
Gervase followed, and found him watching as 
before. 

"Now, what can this mean?" thought he, 
as he stood observing the dog's movements. 
" Good old fellow — seek ! fetch him out !" 

Nelson began to scratch the door, and find- 
ing it to no purpose, gave an impatient howl. 
His mistress heard it from the drawing-room, 
and came in a moment. " Nelson ! come 
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away, sir! Who let him loose without my 
leave?" 

" It was my fault, Mrs. Clarendon ; the poor 
dog yeUed so piteously, I thought I would 
give him a run, but he slipped away, and came 
back here. I should really be inclined to think 
you must have rats on this floor." 

" I cannot have him disturbing the house in 
this way," said Marion ; "come here. Nelson, 
come !" The dog obeyed reluctantly. She led 
the way to a little room, where Roland stowed 
away whips, fishing-tacklcy and great-coats, 
and taking one of the latter, laid it on the 
fl^or. " Watch, Nelson I" The dog smelt the 
coat, walked round it inquisitively^ and finally 
lay down upon it, with hi» ears back, and his 
eye& on his mistress. 

" He will not stir now till I bid him," said 
she ; " I would adviae no one to try and take 
that coat away." 

"Nelson owns your pcwer, as we all do," 
said Gervase Wray, smiling ; " I only wish it 
were sometimes exercised for me." 

" In what way?" 

"In the way that would ensure my hap- 
pmess. Yon have great influence over Miss 
Porchester — ^if I could only think you were mv 
friend!" 
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"My husband's friend must be mine, Mr. 
Wray, but if Miss Porchester does not love 
you, what good would my influence do ?" 

" I believe I should have a chance, if I had 
some one at hand to plead for me ; and, Mrs. 
Clarendon, no one can be that friend but 
yourself." 

Marion shook her head. "You must not 
ask me ; it is not in my power." 

" You are only a friend in name, then ?" 

" In deed dso, I hope, should you really 
want me. It would be no friendship to per- 
suade my cousin to marry you unless she 
loved you first." 

" I would take my chance of that — I would 
win her afterwarcfe-wiU you try?" 

" On no account whatever. I am sorry to 
be obliged to say this ; if you have any regard 
for me, you will not ask it again. I hope you 
wiU find eveiything comfortable in your room 
— ^they tell me you have not brought your 
servant." 

" No ; he came with me as far as the station, 
and there he met a comjpatriote, and I gave 
him leave to go back with him." 

^ You are indeed an indulgent master." 

" I believe I am ; there might be a little self- 
interest in my indulgence, for I had reason to 
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suspect the other fellow was in possession of 
information I wished to acquire, and Auguste 
will do his best to get it out of him." 

" Was the person any one I know ?" asked 
Marion, steadily. 

" I believe you may remember the name — 
Lepelletier." 

" Yes, I do indeed. What made you suspect 
he knew anything worth knowing?" 

" I had my reasons. At any rate, there is 
no harm done by making sure Auguste is 
like a bloodhound on the trail of a secret, and 
he will not show his face to me till he has 
followed it up." 

*' Did he tell you that he had seen me ?" 

Wray had not expected this question. " Yes," 
he repUed, with a slight change of colour. 

" I thought so, by your manner ; you were 
waiting to see if that were a secret too. He 
came last night to ask me for money, which 
he said Mr. Saville had borrowed. My uncle 
settled with him this morning, and sent him 
away." 

" Indeed ! I wonder you gave him anything 
in Clarendon's absence." 

" I believe I am the best judge of that. 
Perhaps, if you let Auguste know what I have 
told you, it wiU satisfy his curiosity without 
further trouble." 
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" I beg your pardon, Mrs. Clarendon ; but 
with a man like that you may be sure there 
is always something that does not at first ap- 
pear. One of his objects may have been to 
extort your money — ^what else he had in view 
we shall learn by-and-by. It is rather a rash 
thing to begin paying such demands Tvdthout 
investigation." 

'* I know it is, but I have done it, and I 
wish you would tell Auguste to let him alone. 
No good can come of any intercourse with 
him, and he is as likely as not to rob the poor 
fellow, if he persuades him to play." 

" If I had known you had been paying hrni 
on demand, I should certainly have kept them 
apart, for Auguste, in strict confidence, has a 
similar grievaiice on his mind, and he wiU 
think it hard that one should be removed and 
not another." 

" What is his claim ?" asked Marion, with a 
sigh. The look of patient sufiering in her 
face would at any other time have moved his 
compassionate interest — ^now it only made him 
more suspicious. 

" I do not quite know the amount, but I 
believe it is rather more than a thousand 
francs — ^forty pounds — a trifle to us, but being 
all his savings, a great loss to him." 

" Write to him, Mr. Wray, by this post, 
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will you, and tell him you have named it to 
me, and that I will let him have the money, 
on condition of his having notiiing to do with 
M. Lepelletier. He will not venture to deceive 
you on that point, I suppose, and I think you 
will agree with me that no good can arise 
from their being together." 

" You make this a condition, then ?" 

" Certainly ; I have paid M. Lepelletier quite 
enough — I have no wish to tempt him to 
plunder a poor servant." 

" I honour your generosity and frankness ; I 
will write at once." 

He turned into the library^ wrote his note, 
and then strolled into the grounds to find 
Stella. She was waiting for her turn at croquet, 
and seemed unwilling to be drawn aside. 

" Did I not tell you how generous Mrs. 
Clarendon can be ? Read that." 

Stella read, and gave it back impatiently. 

" Did you really ask her to do it ?" 

" I only told her, as she had paid one 
claimant, the other would feel ill used, and 
that was her reply. You look as* if it dis- 
gusted you." 

" I feel disgusted with everybody — ^you are 
all alike, and I can understand none of you." 

" Do you not understand what this means? 
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It is to Stop Auguste's investiffations. There 
b some myLiyilg on ; whft it is, I cannot 
pretend to say, but I am convinced of one 
thing," he lowered his voice, and looked cau- 
tiously round, " whatever it may be, it is con- 
nected with Harcourt's rooms." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOW ROLAND FOUND WHAT HE SOUGHT. 

The day wore on, and the fSte was in full 
progress. Everybody pronounced it a com- 
plete success, so far ; and all were doing their 
best, as the evening advanced, to carry it suc- 
cessfully to an end. Long had it been since 
the ball-room had echoed with the sound of 
gay feet and spirited music; and though it 
was longer than the numbers of the party 
required, no one found fault with having too 
much space. It was not a ball, and therefore 
nobody expected to be crushed, and the chil- 
dren danced with the elders, and stoutly re- 
pudiating the notion of fatigue, decided that 
Morlands was some ten degrees better than 
fairyland. The little Grahams had never spent 
such a day of bliss : they had seen all the 
horses, all the fancy poultry, the dairy, and 
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the gardens; they had played croquet, and 
rowed in the boat, and had beautiful things 
to eat, at the long table, as if they had been 
grown up; and now they were staying up 
*' ever so late," to dance with tall gentlemen, 
with the alluring prospect of supper by-and- 
by. They wished there could be a christening 
f^te at Morlands once a week — ^their only 
drawback had been the seclusion of the baby. 
That poor little innocent, in whose honour 
they were enjoying themselves, had been far 
too fretful all day to be brought among the 
guests; and anxiety on her account added, in 
no smaU degree, to the burden that sat too 
heavily on the young mother to be entirely 
concealed. Mrs. Brudenell did her best for 
her, by ^pvoting herself to the child up-stairs, 
and Stella and Mrs. Lyndsay were equally 
zealous below ; but not the less did she feel as 
if the day would never be over, and that to 
be rid of all her joyous visitors would be a 
relief beyond price. She was kneeling by her 
aunt, across whose lap the little one was 
lying, and they were agreeing that it would 
be a satisfaction to see Dr. Wartop, when 
Mrs. Peters put her head in, and whispered a 
request to speak to her mistress. 

" Come in, Peters; we are alone," said 
Marion. 
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" I beg your pardon, ma'am — ^if I could 
speak to you here " 

Marion looked at her aunt, and hurried to 
obey the summons. The colloquy was not 
long, but it had driven ail the c(doisr from her 
eheeks when she returned. 

^' I have sent for him," «he whispered. Mrs. 
Brudenell turned pale herseif. 

" Is it necessary ?" Marioosi bowed her 

head, and looked wistfully at the baby. 

" I must go," she said, slowly, " and if it be 
what she thinks, and what I fear — ^you wiH 
help me to see my duty. €an I have done 
her harm already ?" 

"I trust not, darling; do not fri^iten 
yourself. The calmer you are, the better it 
will be for you both. Perhaps it would be 
more prudent not to take her till you are sure. 
I will not leave her a moment, so go down, 
and show yourself. You can explain to some 
of them that the pet is not wdl, and they 
will think nothing of your sending for tJie 
Doctor." 

" Oh, here is our hostess at last !" said Mrs. 
Lyndsay, as Marion appeared in the baU-room. 
" I do think we are very cruel to go on 
amusing ourselves when you are so anxious. 
How is the dear child now ?" 
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" Not well ; I have sent for our Doctor — 
my aunt thinks it quite right to do so." 

''And you, poor thing, wish us all any- 
where out of the way, for keeping you from 
your darling. But I hope she will be aU 
right to-morrow. Mrs. Porchester says it is 
nothing to make you uneasy. How charm- 
ingly everything has gone off! SteUa has 
excelled herself, and it is easy to see who is 
her slave. Do you think I might meddle in 
that matter as I did in another, and advise 
imprudence as the best wisdom?" 

Marion smiled, but not in assent. 

*' To many on love only may be imprudent 
— ^but to many on money only " 

" Might be madness, you think. Perhaps I 
had better let well alone. I am quite content 
with my one success. You were very ungrate- 
ful, though, for we never had a secretary to 
our mind, and my father always declares 
Roland was just what he wanted. I wish you 
were obliged to retrench, and required a small 
addition to your income." 

" Tell me, Florence," said Marion, in a low, 
hurried tone, " if my husband should feel he 
wanted work and wished for an appointment, 
could he really get one ?" 

" Get one ? No doubt he could, but such 
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an appointment as he would care to accept is 
not vacant every day." 

" I mean something Uke the secretaryship 
apposing he ™hifor such occupatil" 

" My dear, if he were but crazy enough to 
wish for that, we should dance for joy. I 
want to see my father made comfortable with 
a real gentleman about him, and such a good 
fellow as Roland would be too great luck to 
hope for. I can safely promise you the refusal 
of it, I dare say, if your husband's time as 
a country gentleman hangs heavy on his 
hands." 

" Mrs. Clarendon," whispered a voice in her 
ear, " did you see Nelson just now ?" 

" No ; I thought he was in the stable. I 
sent him there to have his supper." 

" He has forced his way out, then, and is 
again at that door. I wonder you can think 
of going to bed to-night with such a mystery 
unsolved." 

" If you are nervous about it, Mr. Wray, I 
dare say Mrs. Porchester would give you a 
bed at the White House. Shall I ask her ?" 

He made no reply, and took the first oppor- 
tunity of passing on. 

" You were quite right to put him down," 
said Mrs. Lyndsay ; " he is too inquisitive by 
half. I hate men to be always prying into 
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everything one does, and his curiosity is an 
insatiable gulf. But tell me, dear, are those 
really the rooms where poor Harcourt used to 
shut himself up ? My father thought they 
were, but was not sure." 

" They are," said Marion. 

"Might we see them, do you think? I 
should like it so much. I was very fond of 
the poor fellow when we were children — ^he 
was not a man generally imderstood, or appre- 
ciated." 

"I cannot show the rooms to any one in 
Roland's absence." 

" Really ? Not even to me ?" 

" Not even to you, my dear Florence, kind 
as you have always been to me. No one ever 
goes into them but myself and my house- 
keeper." 

" Do you think I should be less discreet, or 
less reverent, in my poor cousin's rooms, than 
good Mrs. Peters?" 

" No ; but you are a stranger there, and she 
is not." 

" Well, I will not be intrusive. Does SteUa 
know those rooms ?" 

" She may have seen them formerly — ^never 
since ^" 

" Ah, very well, I will not ask you again. 
I am sorry I have teased so much already." 

VOL. n. Q 
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And meeting Stella soon afterwards, she 
told her the purport of their conversation, 
which Stella, in turn, repeated in the course of 
the evening to Mr. Wray. 

A little while after supper, a rumour circu- 
lated among the guests, that the Doctor was 
in the house, and very uneasy about the dear 
little baby. The music ceased, the dancers 
stood about in whispering dismay, and every 
one asked questions of those who were sup- 
posed to have special means of information, 
without anybody being able to give satisfactory 
answers. The hostess had disappeared entirely, 
and those who had ventured on expeditions of 
inquiry had not been allowed to disturb the 
conference in Mrs. Clarendon's room, where 
the child now was. At last, to the general 
relief, Mrs. Brudfenell appeared, and as soon 
as she could make herself heard in the clamour 
that surrounded her, explained that Dr. War- 
top could not exactly pronounce on the baby's 
attack yet — ^but he was going to remain for 
the night, and, as the quieter the house was 
kept the better, it would be as well that the 
party should break up at once. Mrs. Graham 
would go back to the Vicarage with her young 
folks, and take the management of the house, 
as she herself must remain with Marion. 



i 
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Regrets and alarm were universal, and old 
Mr. Percival eagerly drew her aside to ask if 
it would not be better for Mrs. Clarendon to 
Iiave no guests on her mind, and might he be 
permitted to invite them to the Hall? On 
her owning that it would be the best plan, he 
proceeded to urge it on the General and Mrs. 
Lyndsay, and such of the visitors as were to 
sleep at Morlands; and though there was 
some demur at first, at leaving Marion in such 
trouble, it was finally decided that it might be 
greater kindness than remaining. No time 
STlct in making the needful .Lngemen..., 
All agreed, with the exception of Gervase 
Wray, who resisted persuasion and argument, 
simply maintaining that in Roland's absence 
he might possibly be useful ; and therefore, 
unless turned out as an incimibrance, he 
should prefer to stay. And as no one could 
do that, he did stay, and saw the last lights of 
the deserted banquet-hall put out by Richards, 
and yet lingered about the room, as if the 
scent of fitding flowers and extinguished wax- 
candles had a more soothing charm than is 
usually attributed thereto. Here Mr. Brude- 
nell found him, after seeing his friends home. 

" This is duU work for you, Mr. Wray. Do 
not stay here in the dark ; there are lights in 

q2 
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the library, and I shall be glad to join you 
there, as we must give Dr. Wartop some 
supper presently." 

"I have no wish for any supper, thank 
you, sir." 

" But the Doctor has, and I must ask you 
to act as host in Roland's absence. I would 
stay to-night if I could, but I cannot leave 
my own guests quite deserted." 

He had drawn Wray on while speaking, 
and they were soon in the library, where the 
butler was placing a tray of refreshments. 

" It is a pity you should stay from your 
friends," said Gervase. " You look very tired 
as it is. Trust to me — I will take care of the 
Doctor." 

" Thank you ; then I will just speak to my 
wife, and send him down to you." 

As soon as the Vicar had left him, Mr. 
Wray rang the bell. " Richards, where is 
Nelson?" 

" In the stable, sir." 

" I hate his being there, poor fellow. Just 
have him put in my room, will you? I am 
never quite comfortable without a dog near 



me. 



\ 



Richards bowed ; he had long been used to 
take Mr. Wray's orders, and never thought of 
disputing them. By-and-by came Dr. Wartop, 
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but in no caustic, fault-finding humour. He 
was silent, grave, almost gentle, and very 
thirsty. Gervase Wray was alarmed by these 
symptoms, and after vainly endeavouring to 
rouse his companion to something like his usual 
frank vivacity of speech, asked if he had any 
fears about the infant ? 

" Yes," quoth the Doctor. 

" Is it then so bad a case already ?" asked 
Wray, really shocked. 

" I do not know what you mean by ' so 
bad,' but we want the father home. How is 
one to get at him ?" 

" He is on his way home, we believe." 

" Do you know what route he will take ?" 

"No; Mrs. Clarendon will probably hear 
to-morrow." 

" Ah I Well, sir, I recommend you now to 
go to bed, and let the poor servants do the 
same. There will be nothing for any of you 
to do to-night." 

" Doctor, how is Mrs. Clarendon herself?" 

"Why do you ask, when you have been 
with her all day ?" 

" Just for that reason ; she seemed to me 
not quite herself. Her friends went away 
really uneasy about her." 

" They were quite right," said Dr. Wartop, 
gravely; "and I shall keep her quiet to- 
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morrow. If people will give parties, and 
stand about all day, when they have young 
children to nurse," added he, with a sudden 
burst of his old spleen, " it is not to be won- 
dered at if they are iU, and keep one up all 
night to see after them. Do not let us keep 
you up, though, Mr. Wray, as we may want 
to make you useful to-morrow. I shall be 
glad to have the house quiet. The shutting 
of doors and tramping along galleries are the 
very worst things that a patient can fight 
against." 

So Gervase Wray was fain to go to his 
room, and, with Nelson for company, sat 
patiently waiting till the house was perfectly 
still. About two o'clock he opened his door, 
and listened ; not a sound could he hear but 
Nelson's tail lazily beating the floor, as he 
watched him from his curled-up attitude of 
rest. Wray left his room, and glanced over 
the balusters of the wide staircase — as he did, 
he saw the glimmer of a moving Ught below. 
It was but momentary — ^then all was dark as 
before. He stepped back to his room for a 
candle, whistled softly to the dog, who took 
some rousing before he would move, and 
went down with him to the door which 
Nelspn had watched in the day. " Seek, good 
dog," he whispered, patting him on the' back. 
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Nelson sought — smelt — listened — and took 
him by surprise mth a fierce and angry fit 
of barking, quite beyond Wray's power to 
silence. The door opened suddenly, and 
Marion stood before him. Pale, almost 
ghastly, as her face was when the light fell 
upon it, it flushed in a moment as she recog- 
nised her visitor. 

"What does this mean? What are you 
doing here, Mr. Wray? Why do you bring 
the dog here again ?" 

He began an incoherent apology, to which 
she gave no heed. 

"Take him away — ^take him away," she 
said, as Nelson fawned upon her for admit- 
tance, " and go back to your room. I could 
not have believed this of you ; but excuses 
only make it worse. 'Go, sir, this moment !" 

She had closed the door behind her, and 
stood waiting for him to obey. 

"You mistake me, Mrs. Clarendon," he 
said, with some himulity ; " I could not sleep 
for anxiety, and — and I thought I heard 
some one breaking into the house — and 
so— — 

" And so you fetched the dog to bark at 
this door, which you knew to be locked. I 
am sorry you have been disturbed, Mr. Wray ; 
now you are satisfied that there are no 
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thieves in the house, perhaps you will sleep 
better." 

"I beg your pardon, Mrs. Clarendon — I 
am far jfrom satisfied — I am more alarmed 
than I was before." He paused, and held the 
light so as to read her countenance more 
distinctly. He had already noted that she 
was in a plain morning dress, instead of the 
one she had worn in the evening. ^ " I am 
more alarmed than if I had found a thief in 
the house, for what he took you might re- 
place; but if it were possible that, from a 
false generosity, an overstrained mercy, you 
had been induced to risk your husband's anger 
to save a miscreant—^" 

" Be silent, sir !" she said, with fla&hing 
eyes. " No one shall presume to speak so to me 
in my own house ! Oh *no, Mr. Wray, I did 
not mean to be so hasty — I have no right to 
be so imperious — but you try me beyond my 
patience, and I cannot bear much -more." 

"My respect forbids me to reply," he said, 
with a bow, as he retired, leaving her standing 
before the door, where she remained till he 
was out of sight. 

He was bitterly cha^ined by this incident ; 
it placed him in an awkward position in a 
house where he had always been careful to 
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maintain an easy one; and he was quite 
aware that if the story were told, his vague 
suspicions would not appear a satisfSEurtory 
reason for playing the spy on his hostess in 
the middle of the night. The more he 
thought it over, the more convinced he was 
that something secret was going on, and that 
his conjecture was the true one ; but he had 
so completely put himself in the wrong, that 
he did not like the prospect of facing Marion 
in the morning, and began to feel something 
towards her very like hatred. He was not a 
malevolent man, but he was small-souled, and 
had been long accustomed to do little mean 
things, of which he was not ashamed, because 
they were cleverly disguised, and that small 
soul felt now sorely aggrieved, and longed for 
a fair opening for retaliation. Morning broke 
while he was considering what to do, and with 
the light came a visitor to his room — ^it was 
Dr. Wartop. 

" I have just come to tell you, Mr. Wray, 
how sorry I am you were disturbed last night. 
I found I had forgotten some medicine I 
meant to bring with me, and I thought I 
might find some in poor Clarendon's den. He 
was fond of dabbling in medicine, as well as 
in other things. I had no idea we were so 
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noisy as to rouse you and Nelson. You 
startled Mrs. Clarendon, by the way, and she 
has not yet got over it." 

" I am very sorry ; pray make her my best 
apologies. What of the child ?" 

" The child is better ; I am more anxious 
about the mother. She will keep her room 
to-day, and I should strongly advise you not 
to stay. It only makes her anxious and 
nervous to have any one in the house to think 
about." 

" I quite understand. Doctor, and I shall 
start as soon as the letters have come in . I 
heartily wish Clarendon were come home." 

He rang the bell, requested some breakfast 
immediately, and a carriage to take him to the 
station, as soon as the post-bag had been deU- 
vered, which always appeared at eight. As he 
expected, among a packet of letters forwarded 
jfrom his lodgings, was one from Roland, telling 
him he might be in LoBdon any day, and 
should put up at his old quarters, until he had 
had an interview with the authorities of the 
detective police : he had reason to believe the 
assassin had returned to England, and if so, 
he would find him, alive or dead. Wray read 
this over two or three times, then called the 
servant to take down his portmanteau, and 
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left Morlands without again seeing any of its 
inmates. 

He reached his lodgings early in the day ; 
found that his servanTwas outf and nothing 
iad been seen of Mr. Clarendon. He was in 
time still, at any rate, and he wrote his letters, 
and waited impatiently for the appearance of 
his valet. Still, no valet came, and he made 
more inquiries. Auguste had arrived the 
evening before, and announced his intention 
of sleeping there, but went out again soon 
after, and did not return till five in the 
morning — stayed an hour, and went away 
again, in a cab, taking some boxes with him. 

" Had he heard from me ? " asked Wray of 
his informant. 

" No, sir, I think not ; at least, there is a 
letter below that came for him after he had 
left. He was gone before post time, and we 
have s^n nothing of him since." 

A misgiving seized Gervase Wray; he went 
into his bedroom, looked into his drawers, and 
then ran back to examine his writing-table. 
All had been ransacked, and everything of 
value was gone. 

It was late in the afternoon of the following 
day — a day that had been oppressively hot. 
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very like the one on which Marion had first 
come to Stourbrooke — ^when Widow Trail 
awoke from a short doze into which she had 
fallen after hours of suffering ; and turning 
her eyes towards the light, perceived Cecil 
Percival standing at a little distance. 

" Won't she come ? " was the question her 
lips tried to frame, but they were so dry and 
parched, the words were hardly to be heard. 
He knew her meaning, and having gently 
moistened her mouth, smiled as he said, " I 
told you she would, and here she is. She has 
left her sick child to come to you, because 
you ask it, so we must not keep her long." 

" m not keep her long — I'll trouble none 
o' you long— but I wanted to see her again— 
yes, I did." And as Marion came slowly for- 
ward, and stood by the bed, the old woman's 
eyes rested upon her with a pleading in their 
gaze that gave her dull features a transient 
dignity. 

" I'm going fast, my deary, I am — I shan't 
trouble anybody much longer." 

" You are in less pain, I hope ? " said 
Marion. There was a convulsive aching in 
her throat that would hardly allow her to 
speak. 

" I'm very bad, that's what I am, and I 
can't die — ^no, I can't till you ease my mind, 
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deary. I know it's hard what I'm going to ask, 

but will you, will you now " She got hold 

of the young lady's wrist, and clutched it with 
her yellow, bony fingers — " will you try and 
not think too badly of my poor Bob ? I know 
he wur a wild one — ^he alius wur — and minded 
nobody — ^but if you'd heard how he talked of 
the Squire, you'd never believe he'd go for to 
do him a mischief, never. He couldn't abide 
your master, that he couldn't — ^but Mr. Cla- 
rendon — I don't think he'd ha' touched a hair 
of his head — ^leastways, if he did, it wurn't 
Bob himself, it wur the drink, that's what it 
wur; and when the drink gets into a man— 
oh deary, deary me! haven't I seen enough 
o' what comes o' that ? It's a hard world, a 
very hard world, for poor old bodies. I'm glad 
to get out of it, and they'll all be glad to be 
rid o' me." 

" You are going to a better, I hope." 
" 'Deed, and I hope so too, my deary, or it 
won't be worth while to go at all. And if 
you'd only ease my mind, as I wur saying, 
I'd just like a bit of prayer, and not trouble 
none o' you any more. You will try, won't 
you, deary?" 

The large tears that had been gathering in 
Marion's eyes dropped heavily on her cheeks, 
as she knelt down by the bed. 
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" Willyou," she said, "forgive us in re- 
turn, if we have been unjust to him?" 

Percival came a step nearer, and bent down 
to hear the answer. It came out with almost 
a snarl. " No, I won't ! If you've been unjust 
to my poor lad, it will be visited upon you — 
ay, it will! There's One who cares for the 
poor, and He'll see him righted, though I 
shan't. There's Mr. Percival will tell you that 
— ask him I" 

Marion looked up at Cecil with eyes that 
seemed imploring his mercy. Their glances 
met, and before the grave, alarmed question- 
ing of his, her head droope'd sadly, and she 
covered her face with her hands. The old 
woman was touched by her distress. 

" Lawks, my poor lovey, I didn't mean to 
say nothin' against you, nor yet your master. 
They say he's a hasty young gentleman, but I 
dare say he's a kind one ; they're mostly kind 
when they has what they wants, and keeps 
away from the drink. Oh, I'm thirsty — give 
me some'at." Marion gave her some spoonfuls 
of lemonade. " That's good, thank ye kindly. 
The Lord will pay it back to you ; and youll 
try and think kindly of poor Bob, won't you?" 
" I promise you faithfully," said Marion. 
^ " Then now I'm easy, and if he'U read me a 
bit o' prayer, I'U go to sleep." 

Ag^ Marion looked at Mr. Percival, ex- 
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pecting him to begin at once, but he remained 
silent and motionless. The old woman ex- 
pressed no surprise; she was gradually be- 
coming torpid ; but the silence perplexed Mrs. 
Clarendon, and she whispered nervously, "Will 
you not do as she asks?" 

" God help me !" was all his answer, and he 
burst into an agony of such tears as she had 
never seen before, 

" God help us aU,*" she repeated, " for we all 
need help sorely ; but she is going fast, and it 
will soon be too late. Who can comfort her 
if you cannot ?" 

"What right have I to give comfort, or speak 
peace ? How can I do the priest's office with a 
lie in my right hand? Can you answer me 
that? No, how should you, innocent and true as 
you are ? Go, you have done your part ; your 
imclewill soon be here^ and to his faithful 
hands the work shall be left, for which mine 
are utterly unworthy." 

Even as he spoke, the Vicar's slow step was 
on the stairs, and as he entered the sick-cham- 
ber, his lips pronounced the blessing for which 
aU three were thirsting in vain. 

The short service was over, and Marion was 
moving to the door. 

" If you will wait for me below, my love," 
said her uncle, " I will see you home. I have 
a word to say to Percival first." 
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She went below, and would have waited, 
feeling exhausted in body and mind, but Mrs. 
Andrews, who was an old ally of Mrs. Bru- 
denell's, had been on the watch, and came out 
directly she appeared. 

" Oh, Mrs. Clarendon, ma'am, if you please, 
Mr. Clarendon was here just a minute or two 
ago, and he asked how Mr. Percival was, and 
I told him you was both with the poor sick 
body up-stairs, and you'll excuse my telling 
you, ma'am, though it do seem a liberty, but 
he was not quite pleased, and he has driven 
on home, and I thought you'd rather know 
directly, you see, ma'am. I beg your pardon, 
and his, I'm sure, for being so bold." 

She had said quite enough ; Marion almost 
flew out of the house, and along her way 
home ; the distance seeming threefold its usual 
length, and her limbs as if made of lead. The 
fly was not out of sight ; Roland was stopping 
it now to speak to Stella and Mrs. Ljmdsay ; 
what would they be telling him ? Oh, if she 
could only make him stop ! He was getting 
out to walk with them — ^would he not even 
look round to see if she was coming ? Yes, he 
had turned, he saw her, they were waiting; 
and now he came striding back to meet her, 
and his face was flushed and dark, and his lips 
tightly compressed. He said not a word, but 
ofifered his arm, which she took and clung to, 
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panting and nearly spent Happen what might, 
condenin her unheard as he seemed disposed 
to do, there was relief and comfort in his pre- 
sence that his anger could not quite take away. 
Not a word was spoken, as they walked on to 
join their relations, who were watching the 
meeting with no small curiosity. 

" It is a real comfort to see you out, Marion," 
said Mrs. Lyndsay, ^' for it is a proof baby is 
better. I do believe you only wanted to get 
rid of us, and primed the Doctor to give the 
alarm. Now we may be admitted again, I hope, 
and judge for ourselves." 

" Not to-day," said Marion, faintly; " she is 
not yet well enough to be disturbed ; we are 
not sure yet what it will prove to be." 

" Yet you left her to go ihere^^' murmured 
Roland, in a tone that no one heard but her- 
self and was rather hard to bear. 

" It was time Roland came back," observed 
Stella, "for Morlands has been lately like a 
Castle of Udolpho. Gervase Wray, like a preiLx 
chevalier^ tried sleeping in it, but was nearly 
throttled in the night by old Nelson, and fled 
at cock-crow, leaving no trace behind. Do you 
bring any news of the recreant, Roland ?" 

" Yes ; that Auguste has robbed him, not 
only of money and plate, but of private 
papers and letters, which Wray thinks the 
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greater loss of the two — ^for some of them were 
yours." 

" So ?" said Mrs. Lyndsay, archly, glancing 
at Miss Porchester, whose face had darkened 
visibly ; " no wonder the poor man is in de- 
spair. Well, we must hope he will catch the 
thief; and now we will leave you two to talk 
about the baby in peace, which you are long- 
ing to do. I am going to dine, at the White 
House, as Mr. Percival has taken my father to 
a club dinner at some old inn, famous for its 
port wine. It will be a miracle if he escapes 
the gout. By the way, Marion, my dear, there 
is an appointment vacant now, if you will have 
it. You can let me know to-morrow. Only 
be in time, r these good things are snapped 
up in a moment." 

In this style they talked, Marion alone re- 
maining silent, till they reached the gate into 
the grounds ; here the two ladies left them, to 
walk across the park, and the Clarendons 
hurried on to the house. It was all Marion 
could do, and yet even Roland was not more 
impatient for its shelter than she was. He 
asked no questions till he had brought her 
into the library, and given her a glass of wine 
and water ; but he stood by her as she drank 
it, with a severity in his face that showed how 
keenly he felt. 
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"Can you answer me now, Marion?" he 
s^d, when he saw she was a little recovered. 

" Roland, dearest, do not be angry with me 
— ^I could not help it — I have a great deal to 
tell you, if you will only give me time and 
courage." 

" Courage, Marion ? what have you to fear 
with me ?" He saw she was faint with agita- 
tion, but it only served to excite him the more. 
" Do you think I care for what Grervase chose 
to say ? Do you think I would stand and hear 
it said that you had mysteries and secrets 
which you were afraid of his finding out — ac- 
tually implying, that out of goodness of heart, 
you might have been induced to have anjrthing 
to do with that execrable " 

" Hush, hush, my dearest — Grod forgive you 
the word ! He will, for you know not what 
you do." 

And she threw herself on his breast, and 
sobbed hysterically, unable, at first, to con- 
trol her emotion, although she knew every 
moment's delay added to the fever of irritated 
impatience, which all his tenderness could not 
quite overcome. The more she sobbed and 
trembled, the darker his suspicions became. 

" Marion," he said, sternly, " there is only 
one thing possible for you to have done, which 
it would be impossible for me to forgive. 

r2 
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When Wray hinted at it, I nearly knocked 
him down — ^we shall never be again the friends 
we were — and if I thought such things had 
been done in this house— in those rooms- 
sacred to that dear memory which I have 
sworn to see avenged ^" 

"^top, Roland, stop — I must not hear that 
word— it is not for us. Come with me, and I 
will show you why." 

Her paleness had given place to a sudden 
glow of excitement, and her husband was 
startled by the strange expression of her eyes, 
in which pity, terror, grief, and gladness, 
;seemed striving for the mastery by turns. It 
silenced the question on his lips, and obeying 
her gesture of caution, he followed in increas- 
ing wonder and dread — dread that became 
almost insupportable when she opened the 
private door, and secured it behind them as 
soon as they had entered. "Marion! why 
have you dared to bring me here ?" 

" To tell you what I was afraid of any one 
overhearing. Roland, a great mercy has been 
granted to us, but it brings with it difficulty 
and danger. Have you strength and courage 
to command yourself — not for your own sake 
only?" 

She had hoped that by guessing at her 
meaning he might escape the shock her expe- 
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rience had taught her to dread; but as if 
stung to sudden madness by confirmed suspi- 
cion, he seized her hands in his strong grasp, 
so passionately as to give her acute pain for 
some time afterwards. " I will never forgive 
you, Marion !" sounded like thunder in her 
ears, as he thrust her ofi^, before she could 
speak again, and rushed past her into the * 
workroom, where sat Dr. Wartop, mixing 
some powders. 

" You here, too ? Why are you not with 
the child ? Who are you attending here with- 
out my leave, sir ?" 

" Hush, sir, if you please ; it is wy leave 
you will have to ask, before you go any 
farther. Mrs. Clarendon, does he know ?" 

"Dearest Roland, only hear me one mo- 
ment ^" pleaded Marion, but she was cut 

short. 

"I insist on seeing who is here — who is 

desecrating these rooms — who has dared 

Oh, merciful Heaven! what is that?" 

For a voice from the inner room was calling, 
" Roland !" and it was the voice of Harcourt, 
his brother. 
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CHAPTER X. 



REUNITED. 



The first stunning shock of such a joy is al- 
most as hard to bear as that of grief; and 
Roland, though he did not lose his senses, 
never knew exactly what happened, till, by 
degrees, as full consciousness returned, he rea- 
lised that he was kneeling by his brother's 
bed, and that their arms were locked round 
each other. What words passed between them 
in that first moment of reunion, their angels 
may have heard, but no one else ; even Marion 
drew reverently back, not to disturb such a 
foretaste of the promised bliss; and though 
watching both so as to be ready with assistance 
the instant it was needed, did her best to help 
them to forget her. And at first she was for- 
gotten ; there was no room in Roland's heart 
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for any thought but of the risen from the 
dead. He could not recall that they had parted 
in anger, when they met in such a clasp of 
love ; and it was not till Harcourt murmured 
the word "forgiveness," that he remembered 
* he had both to ask and to receive. 

" Noll, dear old Noll — how could I ever 
think you unkind ? I know I often provoked 
you, but if you knew how I have grieved 
since I thought you dead — ^how every little 
thing I ever did to vex you, has made my 
heart ache, you would forgive me. Do you 
remember my driving Stella against your 
orders ? I have often wished I had cut my 
hand off first. Where have you been ? How 
is it you escaped ? And why are you hidden 
here, instead of being welcomed in your own 
house? What has Marion been thinking of?" 

" Of what has not yet struck you, dear 
fellow," said Harcourt. His voice was weak, 
but mournfully earnest; and as his brother 
raised himself to look at him, he fixed his 
sunken eyes on his face, with a strange mixture 
of shame and pity. Roland gazed at him in 
wonder at first, but gradually, as he began to 
understand, the dazzling joy faded from his 
countenance, and a horror of great darkness 
came down upon his soul. Marion saw it 
coming; she had been waiting for that mo- 
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ment, and was directly by his side, with her 
arm on his shoulder. 

" Roland, he is in danger— we must think of 
that only — ^we must command ourselves — ^no 
one must suspect he is here. No one knows 
it but Dr. Wartop, my uncle and aunt, and 
Peters, and they will stand by us through 
ever3rthing. He wants all our help, and all 
our love ; and on whose should he rely, if not 
on yours and mine ?" 

Roland, who had crouched down by the 
bed, and buried his face between his arms, 
now lifted it up. 

" TeU me the worst at once — ^what became 
of Trail ?" 

There was an expressive silence — ^his head 
sank lower than before. 

" God is my witness," said Harcourt— no 
words can describe the sadness with which he 
spoke — " I had no intention to hurt him. We 
had walked a long way, and he had been drink- 
ing without my knowledge, and when I spoke 
sharply to him for his behaviour, he suddenly 
pulled out one of my pistols. I thought he 
must be going mad, and hit out at him — and 
then — and then — oh, Roland, Roland 1" for 
the strong arm was encircling him once more, 
and Roland was weeping like a child — " when 
I saw him lie at my feet, and do what I might, 
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I could not make him stir or breathe, it was 
hard work not to take that pistol, and follow 
him. I would have given my own life twice 
over to have brought back his. I would now, 
now I have seen you again, old fellow, and 
your precious wife. You are not jealous of 
my loving her, are you ? For I can tell you 
I do. Come here, my guardian angel. You 
do not believe I was a murderer in heart, do 
you ? or that if I had been, I would have come 
here, even to die ?" 

His voice failed him ; he had become very 
faint, and Dr. Wartop and Marion had some 
difficulty in reviving him again. The story of 
his calamity and subsequent fate, was therefore 
necessarily delayed; and as the Doctor ex- 
horted quiet, and it was needful to avoid sus- 
picion, the young parents left him for a while, 
and went up to consult together, and visit their 
darling. 

Mrs. Brudenell was, as usual, at her post ; 
the infant was rarely out of her arms, and her 
kind face looked weary and worn, from fatigue 
and sympathising anxiety. She carried the 
baby into Marion's room, and with doors 
locked, they talked in whispers of what had 
happened, and what was yet to do. So much 
had their full hearts to pour out to each other, 
that at first there were more tears than words ; 
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but the necessity of deciding on some plan of 
action, compelled them to self-control, and 
Marion was beginning to explain her own 
conduct, when she was stopped by her hus- 
band's burst of penitence for his harshness and 
ingratitude. So bitter was his self-reproach, 
that aU her previous pain was forgotten in 
the endeavour to put him in charity with him- 
self. 

It was easier for her so to do, when she 
learned that Gervase Wray had overheard a 
few hurried words, spoken by herself to her 
uncle, on the day of the /^te, which had given 
him the idea that she knew something of the 
fugitive assassin, and dreaded its coming to 
her husband's knowledge. The strange perti- 
nacity of the dog had directed and strength- 
ened his suspicions; and he had gone away 
persuaded that the unfortunate Trail, having 
thrown himself on her mercy, was being 
hidden by herself and her friends, tiU they 
could secretly arrange his escape. With a 
shudder Roland remembered how indignantly 
he had repelled the bare notion of any mercy 
being shown to the criminal, or any kindness 
to one who bore his name ; and it required 
all the joy of Harcourt's restoration to enable 
his brother to bear up imder the sense of 
shame brought by his unhappy deed. Long 
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and anxiously did they consult, for seriously 
did it behove them to consider what was to be 
done. For the moment they were tolerably 
secure: it was known in the household that 
while the baby's illness continued Dr. Wartop 
would occupy the private apartments; and 
sundry hints had been thrown out by Peters 
of experiments and concoctions he was busy 
with among the poisons and apparatus always 
kept there, which would keep the most curious, 
as she said, from wishing to put their noses in 
the passage. The rooms occupied by Marion 
and the child, forming part of the wing Har- 
court had built, were inamediately over his 
hiding-place, and quite apart from the rest of 
the house ; and though the first dread lest he 
had brought the seeds of a contagious disorder 
with him had been dispelled by his amend- 
ment, and that of the infant, the indisposition 
had been of service in keeping away visitors, 
and still served as a reason for forbidding the 
unauthorised intrusion of servants. But this 
state of things could not last ; any hour might 
bring discovery, and it was necessary to look 
all the contingencies at once in the face. 

Harcourt was alive, and reconciled to him — 
nothing could quite mar the gladness of that 
thought; and yet there were many others 
rising now that might well sadden and perplex 
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the young husband and father. He was no 
longer master of Morlands, with wealth at com- 
mand — ^nay, worse still, he had never been its 
lawful master; and every farthing he had 
spent had been in violation of his brother's 
rights. How was he to stop now, or make 
restitution, without betraying Harcourt? 
How, when it should be discovered that he 
had known of his existence, escape the dis- 
grace of wilfully-committed fraud? His 
tenants, his servants, his labourers — all were 
liable to suffer ; to what extent he could not 
yet surmise. He had no right to draw a 
single cheque, even to pay his housekeeping 
bills ; nothing was really his but the annidty 
settled on Marion, and the modest sum they 
had possessed between them when they mar- 
ried. And for Harcourt himself, what could 
be done? Who could advise him to make 
open acknowledgment of the truth, when 
they saw to what he had been driven by the 
mere dread of its being known ? Whether his 
case were as perilous, under the circumstances, 
as he believed, Roland could not venture to 
give an opinion ; but he said, and his listeners 
agreed with him, that the right thing would 
be to confide in some eminent lawyer, and be 
guided by his advice. He should talk it over 
with the Vicar next day, and, if Harcourt did 
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not object, go up to London in the evening ; 
no correspondence would do — ^it was far too 
dangerous for anything but a personal inter- 
view. Oh, if some step could be devised by 
which the dear old boy's heart could be set at 
rest, Roland would care for nothing else — ^not 
even if they had all to leave England, and 
hide themselves with him in the Australian 
bush. 

" We would get old Alexander to bespeak a 
colonial bishopric for Mr. Brudenell, Minnie, 
and we would all go off together, and take to 
sheep-farming. I have a notion you would 
turn out a capital bushwoman; and Cecil 
might come out as a missionary, and starve 
on tea and damper to his heart's content. 
What would he say if he knew ?" 

"He would say, teU the truth at all ha- 
zards ;" said Marion ; " and were this his own 
case, he would do it." 

" So would I, but who is to judge for 
another ? We shall know better what to think 
when he can give us the full particulars." 

Late that night, when Roland was taking 
his turn of watching by the sick-bed, those 
particulars were given. Harcourt had shrunk 
from seeing his old friends ; he had only 
endured the necessary presence of doctor and 
servant, because neither asked him a question 
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upon the past — the one from professional 
reticence, the other from respect But to his 
brother he was yearning to pour out all, and 
the relief of so doing was the first step towards 
his recovery. 

" Wray told you, of course, how I left him 
that morning. I did not choose to confess 
how much money I had fooled away with 
Lepelletier, but I was resolved to have no 
more of it, and felt in that mood when 
nothing but violent exercise would serve my 
turn. That poor fellow provoked me at 
starting by sulkmess and dawdUng. Roland, 
I was wrong in his case from first to last ; I 
listened to no advice, and put him in a situa- 
tion for which he was quite unfit — ^I humoured 
him here for my own amusement, and then 
was savage to find him drimken and disre- 
spectful. I walked off without him, leaving 
him to follow : Lepelletier heard of my plan, 
and came after me, bringing poor Bob with 
him. Of course we played, and, whether he 
meant it or not, I won every stake, and then 
wished him good morning. Trail had been 
drinking most of the time, but as he could 
take a good deal without betraying himself, I 
did not notice his manner. When we reached 
the forester's lodge, where we rested, he 
wanted to sleep there, and I was resolved 
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to push on. I had a mind to see the Wilde- 
See; and the more he grumbled, the more 
determined it made me. My obstinacy, old 
fdlow, as usual, led me wrong — it nearly cost 
Marion her life, God bless her ! — and now it 
was to cost another in earnest. Roland, do 
you remember that night, that those two slept 
here for the first time? I have often won- 
dered since if it were only an old dream for 
the use of the poet and novelist, that idea of 
ea«h man having his Fylgia, his tutelary genius, 
both for evil and good ; and whether two such 
were not then sent to me, for my happiness 
and my ruin ? — ^Give me some of that stuff of 
Wartop*s — ^it puts life into a man. He has 
been good to me, that crusty old fellow — 
handles me as tenderly as if he were my 
mother — never seems to remember that I am 
under a cloud — and yet it is heavy enough, 
and dark enough, God knows, who only can 
take it away. . . . Where was I ? Going up 
to the Wilde-See — ^wild enough, that spot, to 
please any one. I can see it as I lie here. 
We had a guide part of the way, and then 
scrambled on by ourselves ; it was evening 
when we reached the lake, and Trail began to 
swear at me for bringing him there. He was 
wet through, he said, with wading through 
the swampy ground, and he would go no 
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farther for any one. I told him to hold his 
tongue, and do as he was bid; and the 
madman cocked my own pistol. I struck 

him, and he dropped dead I do not 

know how long I was there alone with him, 
trying to bring him back to life. I know 
the moon had risen, and wa^ shining on 
those cold dark waters, when I heard a man's 
step coming near, and could have blessed him 
for breaking that worse than solitude. He 
was a young peasant, a charcoal-burner's son, 
and, as he let out, in no good odour at home — 
had got into trouble with the police, and was 
loose to the ties of society. You wonder at my 
remembering all this ; my dear boy, there is 
not a single thing that happened that day 
which I have not gone over in my mind so 
many times, I have dreaded going mad on the 
subject, and telling it all to every one who 
came near. The fellow soon understood my 
case, and told me it was a bad one ; the police 
would think it a quarrel, and it would go hard 
with me. I had nearly made up my mind 
before he came. I was guilty of blood — ^no 
matter how — and I shrank, I cannot describe 
with what abject terror, from the scenes I must 
go through if I gave myself up. Better I had 
died by his hand than he by mine ; better I 
should die to you aU, than bring disgrace on 
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my father's name, on my own, and on yours. 
With the help of the youth, I went through it 
all ; we took off the poor fellow's clothes, ten- 
derly enough, and wrapped him in my plaid, 
and buried him under a pUe of logs, which the 
forester lighted. I changed my dress for his, 
putting my own into a bundle : you wonder 
at my nerve, perhaps; but I was turned to 
stone, and felt none of those smaller tortures 
at the time. I rewarded my friend liberally, 
and he told me he should escape at once, and 
go to America. Then I walked on to Wildbad ; 
showed myself at the hotel, and in several 
shops, where I acted my part as if it were on 
the stage, talking broken German, and an- 
nouncing the speedy arrival of my master. At 
one or two other places I, took care to leave 
the same report ; I think I had some of the 
cunning of madness upon me at that time ; 
and after that, I put on my own dress, and 
struck across France. I had money, and pass- 
ports, and brains for emergencies^ and wore 
several disguises before I quite baffled pursuit. 
I wished you to believe me dead, and meant 
never to be heard of again. 

" I cannot describe the state of my mind 
through all this ; but if a man can be insane 
without losing his faculties, I was. I lived 
and moved in a dream of horror, in which I 
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seemed to be isolated from the rest of man- 
kind, and compelled to pass existence alone. 
I had sujficient strength left to refrain from 
brandy — ^the very smell of it reminded me of 
my long efforts by the lake, rubbing it into 
the dead man's temple, trying ta force it be- 
tween his teeth. Oh, when shall I ever forget 
that night ? Thank you, dear fellow — -just a 
mouthfrd — ^your wife makes lemonade like 
IVGss Nightingale, and it does me more good 
than if it were made by any one else. 

" I was wandering one day through a village 
in the south of France, when I fell in with 
some Zouaves, and they proposed I should enlist. 
I passed myself as an American, and they told 
me they had all nations in their corps. People 
used to talk in the Crimean war of Eton men 
being found among them ; * I cannot say I dis- 
covered any. They were eager for recruits, 
and asked no questions about my antecedents. 
I enlisted, and went with the regiment to 
Algeria. It would make a couple of good 
volumes if I wrote down my two years' expe- 
rience under the Imperial eagles; but a sick 
heart makes a poor hero. I was stall in my 
dream-land of penance, and went through 
drudgery and drill as I had gone through 
everything else, from that hour at the Wilde- 
Soe. An officer took a £ui<7 to me, for curing 
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his horse when it was ill, and made me his ser- 
vant. There was retribution in that, and it 
suited me. I learned to polish boots to a nicety 
—don't, dear fellow, don't" — as Roland's sobs 
broke in on the narrative ; " it was not much 
worse than fagging ; don't be unhappy about 
that. The work, the rations, the position, were 
nothing to the duU, gnawing pain at the heart 
— the slow fire in the brain. 

" That came to a crisis at last ; cholera and 
dysentery carried off some files of our men, 
and I was ill in my turn, and lay for hours 
quiet in hospital, and by degrees began to 
come to myself, like the son in the parable. I 
used to think of you and Marion, and of Bru- 
d^iell, and Percival, till I could imagine I 
heard you all in church — ^who knows ? Per- 
haps I did, if what some believe be true. I 
found many things true at last, which I had 

doubted before is that the Doctor 

coming, to make me hold my tongue ? Don't 
let him in just yet. To lie here, and tell you 
everything like this, is worth all his potions, 
and you may let him know as much. 

" I got up at last, but the surgeon pro- 
nounced me unfit for service; lungs out of order, 
or something, and I had my discharge, and a 
passage to Marseilles. A sick soldier is always 
a pet among the people there, and wherever I 
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went, I was kindly treated. I roughed it, of 
course, but that I was used to ; and in time I 
reached Paris. It was at a cheap restaurant there 
that I met with Lepelletier, down on his luck, 
and studying economy till he had replenished 
his purse. I could disguise myself from every- 
body else, but not from that fellow ; and he 
had been watching me some time before I was 
aware. I affected not to know him, and gave 
him the slip, in spite of his attempts to dog 
me ; but I read mischief in his eyes, and knew 
that he remembered his breakfast at Gemsbach. 
I was, by this time, nearly done for, and felt I 
must see you again before I died. I had pro- 
mised Marion I would not meet her till I could 
do so as a brother should ; what a brother I 
had proved myself ! — and yet, I did long for 
one kind look from those dear eyes of hers, as 
much as to feel your hand in mine again, old 
boy. Rather a difference in our muscles now ; 
I should think twice before I attempted to 
hold in a pair of young horses of your training. 
Have you got the greys back, by the way?" 
"Was it likely?" asked Roland, reproach- 

folly. 

" Well, I did not know ; it was all my pride 
that made me part with them, because you 
could manage them, and I could not. I 
crossed the Channel, and walked here in what 
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sort of dress you may imagine ; I changed my 
ragged regimentals for some slops at Calais. I 
had not much fear of recognition, only of not 
holding out long enough. I arrived here late, 
and I was loitering along the road, for when it 
came to the point, my heart began to fail ; and I 
saw Lepelletier coming to meet me. I guessed 
where he had been, and had just time to get 
out of his sight. I hid myself in the park till 
. I thought every one Wbuld be in bed, meaning 
then to try and let myself in by my private 
key, which I had taken abroad with me, and 
never parted with. How I had longed to be 
in here once more, if only to die in peace ! — 
and yet I hesitated up to the last moment. I 
did not know but that you might have altered 
the rooms, or that the door might be bolted, 
and I should not be able to get in, and perhaps 
alarm the house. I ventured at last, and found 
myself face to face with Marion. How lovely 
she looked I I had seen nothing so sweet and 
good for so long, and felt so unworthy to touch 
even the hem of her dress, that between my 
shame and her terror, it was some Uttle time 
before we could speak to each other. I am 
afraid I gave her a very severe shock, for 
when I was kneeling by her, and took her 
hands in mine, they were as cold as marble. I 
had to attend to her first, God bless her ! but 
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her turn soon came. As soon as she recovered 
herself and understood how I came to be 
there, I had found a sister indeed. She was 
afraid to call even Peters, but she went her- 
self, and fetched me food and coffee, and made 
my bed, and brought me all the comforts that 
had become forgotten luxuries, and never leffc 
me till she had done all a woman could do to 
keep my body and soul from sinking. We 
agreed that the Brudenells must be told ; I 
only begged them not to come near me : till I 
knew whether you would receive me or not, I 
could not bear to be seen even by them. And 
here I have been ever since, and very ill I was 
at first ; it has been terribly hot, and I was in 
such a high fever the other night, they had 
to send for Wartop. He says I may live yet ; 
the question is, if I do, what is to be done 
next?" 

" Noll, you know one thing — ^you are master 
here." 

" Master? not I. I have abdicated to Wil- 
liam and Mary, and I am not come back as a 
Pretender." 

Roland shook his head, but would not agi- 
tate him by continuing on the subject. Ex- 
hausted with so much talking, Harcourt soon 
after fell asleep, and his brother watched by 
him till morning. 
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With the morning came an unexpected 
trouble, though one which it would not have 
been imreasonable to expect. Marion was ill — 
it was hoped only from fatigue and anxiety, 
but her state was such that it was absolutely 
necessary the baby should be removed, and 
Mrs. Brudenell was to take it to the Vicarage, 
and find it a nurse among her village friends. 
It was a heavy trial to both aunt and niece, 
but Dr. Wartop was imperative, and the young 
mother's fears for her little one's safety gave 
her courage to bear the separation, and the 
loss of Mrs. Brudenell's tender care. Neither 
owned to the other the thought uppermost 
in their minds — that if this illness had been 
brought in by the fugitive, it might prove 
serious. They spoke bravely at parting, and 
more bravely still to poor Roland, who needed 
all the comfort that could be given him, de- 
prived of his ^vife's support just when he 
needed it most. He was a devoted nurse, and 
never left her except when he was required 
by Harcourt, to whom he had to carry as 
cheerful accounts as he could, in order to 
cahn his anguish. 

" I have brought a curse with me, and it 
falls on the innocent," was constantly on his 
lips, and again and again he would implore 
Roland's forgiveness, revealing more of his 
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undying attachment to Marion than he knew, 
but in such a form that it excited compas- 
sionate indulgence, and not jealousy. The 
comfort of the Vicar's presence was denied to 
them both by the fear of carrying infection 
to the infant, and when Roland suggested 
confiding in Cecil, Harcourt shrank from the 
mention of his name. 

*' I will see no one — neither Percival nor 
Wray, nor even Stella. Let me but pick up 
strength enough to travel, and I will set you 
free, and none of you shall suffer another 
pang on my account," was his answer — so 
bitterly spoken, that his brother could say no 
more. It was Dr. Wartop whose blunt sense 
opened the fiigitive's eyes to the true state 
of the predicament in which they were all 
placed. 

"It is very well for you, sir, to sit there, 
and say you have abandoned your rights, and 
so forth ; do you think honest people, like your 
brother and sister, will ever profit by such an 
extraordinary complication of circumstances ? 
I know them both, and though for your 
safety's sake they go on now because they 
cannot help it, yet as soon as it is possible, 
they will be striking tent, and starting some- 
where, to live on the means, whatever that 
may be, that they can conscientiously call 
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their own. Roland has been talking it over 
with me, and I know Mrs. Clarendon's mind 
was made up from the very first. A report 
has got about, somehow, that they are in dif- 
ficulties, and it is said that it is owing to some 
connexion of your sister's — and when I saw 
the Squire the other day at Dumingham, he 
began to sound me on the subject, so I rather 
encouraged the notion. * It is perfectly true, 
and may make your brother's future course 
somewhat easier." 

The consequence of this speech was, that 
when Harcourt next saw Roland, he urgently 
besought him, as soon as Marion could safely 
be left, to go up to London as they had agreed, 
lay the whole case before a first-rate lawyer, and 
bring him back with him to Morlands. It was 
becoming Urgent that some such step should 
be taken, for another whisper had begun to cir- 
culate — ^how it had arisen no one knew — that 
there was some mystery connected with Dr. 
Wartop's residence in the private apartments ; 
the word " insanity " had been dropped, and 
there was no knowing to what such a rumour 
might grow. So when Marion was out of 
danger, and only the weakness left, for which 
the Doctor's care and Peters's watching could 
be trusted to provide, Roland reluctantly 
started on his anxious journey. Percival 
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found out he was going, and met him at the 
station. 

" I have no fears — you may shake hands 
with me," he said, as Clarendon was drawing 
back ; " I have a theory of my own about in- 
fection, though I cannot explain it to you 
now ; and I trust all that fear is over now, as 
your wife is better." 

" She is better — or I should not be here." 

" You know how it was she came to that 
poor woman's death-bed — I fear it was too 
much for her, but what could I do ?" 

" You did right, perfectly right," said Ro- 
land, turning pale. " I did not know she was 
dead." 

" She died that evening. I buried her at 
Durningham, as she desired." 

" Thank you, Cecil : you are the best fellow 
that ever lived. I was very hard and cruel 
about th&t woman, but Marion did her duty, 
as she always does ; and you helped her. I 
cannot stay to talk — I mu^ go ^" 

" Something is the matter, or you would 
not leave her, I am sure." 

" I am obliged to go up on urgent business 
— it has been delayed too long already. You 
will be at hand, Cecil, old fellow, if she should 
send for you ?" 

" Depend upon me. Roland, may I ask this 
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— is it true what people say — that you are in 
difficulties?" 

" In difficulties? I should think I was. I 
shall probably have to leave Morlands, and 
work for my wife and child. No great griev- 
ance either, you will say." 

" I do say it. More — I am glad to hear it. 
You will be a happier man, and I trust a bless- 
ing will rest upon you, which you could 
never have here. If only I might share it I" 

" You, Cecil ? so good and earnest as you 
are?" 

But Cecil had turned away, and the train 
came up before another word was spoken. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Marion's dream. 



« And Roland is gone, with his wife stiU 
confined to her bed? It must be urgent 
business indeed. And he told you himself he 
was in difficulties, poor fellow? I wonder 
how that can be, with his noble income. Is 
it possible that Marion could have been en- 
tangled in any of Mr. SaviUe's affairs ?" 
" It may be so," said Cecil ; " I cannot telL" 
He was sitting in the cool of the evening, 
by Stella's side, at the open window of the 
White House, with no sound near but those 
sweet rural murmurs, which are more soothing 
than silence ; and though he had come in, in- 
tending only to stay half an hour, the longer 
he sat there, the more difficult he found it 
to depart. Her mother was taking her usual 
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nap on the sofa, and Stella had never seemed 
so gentle, so accessible, since he had allowed 
her to feel that his happiness depended on her 
smile. She was sadder than was her usual 
wont, and if ever there is a time and season 
when sadness craves the relief of outpouring, 
and pride and reserve melt before sympathy, 
it is in the twilight of such an evening as this 
was. 

" I am very sorry for Roland," Stella ob- 
served, after an interval of thoughtfulness ; " I 
envied those two their lot a little while ago, 
but they are no happier than others, after all." 

"You envied them, you say? Not their 
fortune, I am sure; you have too noble a 
spirit to covet money, or money's worth. 
What you did envy was the love that gave 
value to the rest, and which might have been 
yours, in that very home." 

"You are not to think that," she said, 
without appearing offended ; " now that all is 
past and gone, I may frankly speak of it — I 
believe I misled others as well as myself — but 
there was never anything between me and my 
poor cousin beyond cousinly intimacy and 
preference. Nor, on looking back dispassion- 
ately on what I felt for him — sadly as I have 
mourned his loss — do I believe there ever would 
have been." 
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" Dare I believe you, Miss Porchester ?" 

" It will need some courage, and when you 
do believe, some charity. AU I really cared 
for, was the gratification of my pride and 
ambition ; and if I had married him, I should 
not have made him happy." 

The tears were in her eyes, and her tone 
was siDcere and humble. Pefcival sat some 
minutes without making any reply. 

" I am over-bold in my questions," he said 
at last, "but as your friend, I cannot help 
asking — is your present choice one to make you 
happy?" 

She hid her face for a moment, then lifting 
it with sudden energy—" Happy I cannot 
say, in such a world as this — ^but that it 
would make me better, wiser, holier, that I am 
certain." 

" Holier, with a man like Gervase Wray ?" 

She smiled in scorn through her tears, and 
as he looked in her face in the moonlight, he 
thought it was more beautiful than ever. 

"Of Gervase Wray, whether he cares for 
me or not, I have learned lately what would 
break my heart if I loved him; as it is, we 
shall not quarrel, but I can never think of 
him again as a friend." 

She did not explain why, and he did not 
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ask. His heart was throbbing so painfully as 
almost to take away his breath. 

" You have made a choice, and it is neither 
of those. Oh, Stella, Stella, if I were but 
less unworthy, I might hazard all, and grasp 
at a shadow of hope — but it comes too late for 
one who has fallen so grievously as I." 

"Too late?" The words and the tone 
chilled Miss Porchester's heart; she trembled 
at what she had done, and could neither speak 
nor move. He took her hand and pressed it 
to his lips. 

" Tell me, Stella, if you knew I had done 
wrong, and still durst not confess it, could you 
forgive me ? Could you trust me again ?" 

She struggled to answer calmly, but she 
was choking with tears. 

"I do not know — I cannot tell — ^it must 
depend on what you felt for me. You frighten 
me with your mysterious hints. If your con- 
science has so much to bear, what do you 
suppose has mine, who never, since I was a 
woman, had a thought of what was right, till 
you put it into my head? If I ever have a 
hope of being a shade better, which is only 
now and then, it will be to you I shall owe it ; 
and to shake my faith in you now, would be a 
bad business indeed." 
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He paused awhile, then whispered softly, 
"Should you be afraid of the night air? 
Would it hurt you to take a turn in the 
garden ?" 

" That I cannot tell unless I try." 

They stepped out accordingly, and wandered 
along the gravel paths, a delicious breeze play- 
ing round their temples, laden with the sweets 
of the flowering shrubs around them. And 
there he confided to her his secret, and placed 
his fate in her hands — ^his one chance of happi- 
ness at her mercy. 

How she received his confidence, how she 
used her mercy, startling and bewildering as 
his revelation was, may be inferred from the 
length of time the interview lasted. There 
was a great deal to talk over — ^much that was 
of serious import, and the dark masses of the 
Morlands woods lay full in her view the 
while ; but the more they talked, the less easy 
it became to go back to the house. So there 
they lingered, longer than was prudent — ^but 
who was to remind them of prudence then ? 
Prudence, had she begun to interfere at all, 
would have had too much to do, to think of 
dews and exhalations ; and would probably 
have been as much heeded in the one case as 
in the other. Never were two people appa- 
rently less suited — ^never were prospects less 
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free from obstructions and hindrances — but 
before they parted that night, they were 
pledged to each other heart and hand. 

Late as it was when Cecil at last took leave, 
he felt too excited for rest, and wandered 
slowly through the park, musing on what he 
had done, as if in a happy dream from which 
he feared to wake, till he found himself at the 
Kttle gate leading into the pleasure-ground. 
As he stopped to consider whether to pass 
through or go round, he thought he smelt 
burning, and moving a little farther, where 
the house could be seen, was horror-stricken 
to perceive a cloud of smoke and tongues of 
flame issuing from the upper windows. In a 
few minutes he had reached the entrance, and 
was ringing violently at the bell ; then rushed 
to the stable-yard, where his shouts speedily 
roused the old watch-dog, whose barks seconded 
his efforts to waken the sleepers within. 
Strange how soundly people will sleep at 
times, when their lives hang on a thread I It 
seemed to Cecil as if he should never make 
himself heard ; but at last windows and doors 
opened, and heads were thrust out in alarm, 
and at the cry of " Fire !" female voices uttered 
responsive shrieks of dismay. Percival pressed 
forward as soon as he could obtain admittance, 
and made his way to the foot of the large 
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oaken staircase. The smoke was thickening 
fast, and he stumbled in the darkness on some- 
thing lying prone on the floor — a woman's 
form, too heavy for him to lift. His shouts 
brought helpers to his side, and poor Mrs. 
Peters was raised with difficulty, and carried, 
still insensible, into the air. Her dress was 
singed and disordered, and it struck them all 
at once, that she must have fled down stairs 
to escape the fire, and in her terror had fallen 
and stunned herself. If so, what had become 
of her mistress? 

" Merciful Heaven protect her ! Run and 
rouse up the Doctor, wherever he is, and let 
him see what he can do for the woman ; and 
you, Bowles, Richards, all who have any pluck 
among you, come and help me save Mrs. 
Clarendon !" 

There was no flinching on the part of the 
men — ^they were ready to do anything; but 
who could penetrate a wall of smoke, that 
stifled them as they tried to ascend ? Cecil 
dashed up half way — ^his weak lungs failing al- 
most immediately, he was carried back again 
by Bowles, to renew the attempt as soon 
as he regained his breath, and only to be 
beaten down as before. The smoke rolled 
along the gallery like the waves of the sea, 
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and the roaring of flames was enough to strike 
terror into the boldest heart. 

" The back-stairs, let us try them !" cried 
Richards, and they rushed in that direction ; 
but, alas ! those stairs did not communicate 
with the end of the house where the fire was 
raging; the enemy was still between them 
and the victim they were endeavouring to 
rescue. " Ladders ! ladders !" was the cry, as 
once more they retraced their steps, and hur- 
ried out into the grounds, where a crowd was 
now fast gathering from the viUage, roused 
by the ringing of the alarm-bell from the 
stables. Engines were expected every minute, 
and many hands were employed in carrying 
out the furniture and paintings fipom the lower 
rooms, as the dryness of the weather had 
made everything like tinder, and fears were 
entertained that the whole house would be 
consumed before effectual means could be 
taken. But what would Roland reck of house 
or property if his heart's best treasure were 
not rescued too ? and oh ! how long it seemed 
before a ladder could be found ! 

" They've brought one now, Mr. Percival — 
here it comes, thank God !" almost sobbed 
Bowles, as a party of labourers dragged in the 
desired instrument of safety ; " we'll save her 
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now, or die for it, that we will. Oh, sir, sir- 
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clutching Cecil's coat in sudden terror, such 
as no danger had roused in his stout heart, 
" look there — ^who, and what is that f 

Marion had slept, the first part of the night, 
the quiet sleep of languid convalescence. She 
had wished' to be left alone, without a light ; 
and at her desire. Dr. Wartop had gone to 
bed, and Peters to lie down in another room. 
Gradually the invalid became aware, even in 
her sleep, of something oppressive to her 
breathing: it mingled with her dreams, and 
brought back, as has happened to more than 
one of us at times, the recollection of another 
dream, long ago passed away. Again she 
heard the roar of waters, and the shouts of 
men calling to her to escape, and as before, 
could not move hand or foot, and panting, 
struggling, woke up at last, to find her room 
full of smoke, making her weak eyes smart 
painfully, and filling her lungs with the choking 
fumes of burnt wood. She made a faint effort 
to ring the bell, and started to feel the wall 
hot to her touch. She shrieked to Peters to 
come to her, but no one answered ; she tried 
to creep from her bed, but a deadly faintness 
seized her, and she sank back on her pillow. 
The smoke grew thicker and thicker, and she 
knew what it must mean — ^fire was close at 
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hand, and she could not escape; she was 
already nearly exhausted with the difficulty 
of breathing. 

She thought — ^as in the most tremendous 
moments the mind has power to think — of all 
she had to leave — of her husband, her child, 
her uncle and aunt, her unhappy brother, her 
friends and her poor, and felt that such a death 
was bitter indeed. Strangely, vividly, came 
back before her mental vision the happiest 
scenes of her short life ; she was watching the 
Jungfrau in the moonlight, with Roland by 
her side — she was listening to his tender vows 
in her uncle's study — ^she was sharing his em- 
brace with his new-bom child. And all to 
end like this ! Who would tell him when he 
returned ? How would he ever know how 
dearly she had loved him ? 

But even in that agony of the shadow of 
death, her faith stood by her like a strengthen- 
ing angel. If it were His will, in whom she 
trusted, helpless in His hands, she could look 
up, and trust Him still. He could deliver, or 
He could help her to bear the worst, and He 
could comfort them all when she was gone. 
A prayer for blessings on her beloved, for 
pardon and mercy for herself, was on her lips 
as she lay with tightly-clasped hands, and 
shortening breath, waiting for her doom, when 
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the door opened for a moment, giving her one 
glimpse of flashing flame beyond, and, as it 
closed again, Harcourt sprang to her bedside. 

"My Marion! thank God I have reached 
you! Do not be frightened, we have time 
enough. You can trust your brother to take 
care of you." 

He flung the shutters and window open to 
let out the smoke, and the moonbeams shone 
quietly in, strangely contrasted with the scene 
they looked upon. The air revived Marion a 
little, and she half raised hferself on her el- 
bow. 

" Is it you, Harcourt ? I thought no one 
could come near me, and that I was left to 
die." 

" I thought so too, and it gave me strength 
to come. They are getting a ladder, so we 
have plenty of time ; do not be afraid." He 
was stripping a blanket from the bed to wrap 
round her. " Can you walk, dear Marion ? 
for if not, you must trust yourself to my arms 
again. I carried you in, and I can well carry 
you out." 

" I tried to stand just now, but could not. 
No, Harcourt, you are too weak to lift me; 
you cannot save me alone — save yourself to 
comfort Roland, and tell him — ^tell him " 

" Hush — do not agitate yourself more than 
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you can help. We can but try, and if we fail, 
we will leave the world together." 

He laid the blanket down, and stooped over 
her. " It is your brother, remember, Marion 
— only your brother. Trust him, and pray 
for him, that he may be allowed to save, or 
die with you." 

She put her weak arms round his neck, and 
kissed him for the first time; then passively 
allowed him to wrap her from head to foot, 
and lift her in his arms. He tried the passage 
first, as it was not easy to reach the parapet 
below the window ; but the fire was gaining 
ground too rapidly — it had already seized on 
the walls of the room, and the paper was blis- 
tering in all directions. With great difficulty 
he let himself down with his helpless burden 
upon the parapet, and looked below. What 
were they all about there that they brought 
no ladder, and the very stone-work growing 
hot under his feet? Ha! there was one 
coming ; and there, too, was a man who had 
sense and courage — and he lifted his voice 
like a trumpet, and caUed Cecil Percival by 
name. 

And the up-turned faces saw by the blended 
light of fire and moon the master they had 
mourned as dead. 

Percival heard the voice, and knew the 
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form, and while every one else recoiled with 
fear, or was stupified with amazement, rushed 
forwards to respond to his appeal, planted the 
ladder which the men were nearly letting fall, 
and mounted to meet him half way. By their 
united efforts, Marion was carried down, and 
all three were safe on the terrace before any 
of the spectators had recovered from the 
shock of the surprise. Cecil's voice soon 
brought assistance round them, and busy 
hands took possession of poor Marion, enve- 
loping her in coats and shawls, till a mattress 
was procured, on which she was borne, at 
Percival's desire, to the White House. He 
would have walked by her side, but he could 
not leave Harcourt, whose energy had ex- 
pended itself in that brave deed, and who was 
now leaning on his shoulder for support, with 
a wild light in his eyes, more like joy than 
had been seen there for many a weary day. 

"Let the walls bum down!" he said, as 
curious and wondering faces came round, to 
see if it were really himself, and not a spectre 
or illusion. " The jewel is safe, and no matter 
for the box and the cotton. Ay, my good 
fellows, you may stare as you please now — ^it 
is no longer a secret that I am alive, and I do 
not care who knows it. Bear me witness, all 
of you, that I have paid my debt sevenfold — 
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a life like hers for one like his — ^is not that 
compensation enough ? If not, I have nothing 
more worth giving ; certainly not my own. I 
say, Percival, help me to bed, will you, some- 
where — ^for I want to hold out till Roland 
comes back, for his sake and hers." 

His head drooped with the words, and Per- 
cival, the tears running down his cheeks, 
carried him, with the help of Bowles, to the 
house of Mrs. Porchester. 

The engines had now arrived, and strenu- 
ous eflfbrts were being made to save the re- 
mainder of the mansion, but with that he 
had no more concern ; he could only think of 
the lives that had been saved, and thank God 
in his heart that he had spoken the truth to 
Stella. 

" Is that you, Roland ?" 

"Yes, dear old fellow — are you better 
now ?" 

" I suppose so, as I can talk about it. I 
have been lying here some time wondering 
whether I were alive or dead, or out of my 
senses. Have I been talking in my sleep ?" 

" No, and you are not to talk much now. 
You are to get strong by degrees, and live to 
make us all happy." 

"I see. Get me some water, dear boy. 
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Thanks — I begin to remember. Is Morlands 
done for?" 

"Only that wing — no lives lost, thank 

Heaven, and — ^and " here Roland's hands 

closed on his brother's, " thank you, too, NolL 
I must not say what I feel now." 

" No, don't, for I could not bear it The 
darling ! She was sensible the whole time, 
and lay in my arms like a trusting child. 
Once my foot nearly slipped, and I felt her 
shiver, but she only murmured a prayer. I 
could have died then very happily — now it 
will be hard, weary work to go, and there is a 
great deal to be done first. Have you secured 
advice ?" 

"All right; Mr. wiU be down to- 
morrow. They telegraphed for me, and I 
left word that he might follow." 

"Then I must keep quiet to-day, and be 
ready for him. I should like to see Stella 
once more — and then I want to speak to dear 
old BrudeneU." 

Stella was close at hand, longing, yet almost 
dreading to be admitted; and when Roland 
brought her to the bedside, her emotion at the 
sight of Harcourt's altered features would 
hardly allow her to speak. He held her by 
the hand, and gazed at her wistfully and ad- 
miringly ; for it was new to him to see her thus, 
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and it gave her face the gentleness he had 
sometimes felt to be the attraction it wanted. 
He gazed, but it was as we gaze at something 
that reminds us of scenes long past, the 
memorj of which is pleasant, but it is a 
memory, and nothing more. He had little 
to say to her, beyond asking her forgiveness, 
not only for the shame he had brought on all 
his kindred, but for any unkindness or neglect 
of which he might have been guilty; and 
then he spoke of Cecil Percival, and saw by 
her blush how matters stood. She knelt by 
his pillow, and told him the truth, and how 
she had trifled with them both, and had found 
happiness when she expected it least ; and that 
the devotion of the rest of her life would be. 
all too little to make her worthy of the attach- 
ment of such a man. And when he asked if 
he could do anything to promote her happi- 
ness, she owned with tears there was one thing 
troubled her sadly — not the want of fortune — 
Cecil knew all her affairs, and they were both 
prepared to face poverty and privation — she 
should mind nothing if she could but see him 
easy in his mind ; he was quite ill with ner- 
vous self-reproach ; she might not explain the 
cause — and all she implored her cousins was 
to deal with him tenderly, and give him 
comfort. 
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" Is it connected with my wretched story ? 
I see it is," said Harcourt, rousing himself 
from his lethargy " I have brought misery 
everjrwhere — ^let me remedy it while I can. 
Go to him, Roland — go this moment. Learn 
the whole truth, and recollect you owe your 
darling's life more to him than to me. He 
did his best to save us — ^it is the work he has 
been doing all along." 

Roland was not sorry to withdraw, for his 
own excited feelings were fast overpowering 
the self-control he had been forced to exercise 
before his brother. He went to the room 
where his friends were waiting to confer with 
him ; the Vicar he had seen already, for he 
met him at the station, but he was not quite 
prepared to find both the Percivals, and the 
General and his daughter, and to be assailed 
by all in turn, Cecil only excepted, with eager 
questions as to what they could severally or 
collectively do to help him. All knew the 
terrible inference that must be drawn from 
the fact of Harcourt's existence, though no 
one could put the question of his guilt or in- 
nocence in plain words — and Roland could 
say little to satisfy them. Harcourt alone 
could answer, and he' must not be disturbed. 
There was one person, however, whom he 
must thank before them all for his gallant ex- 
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ertions to save his dear wife, and that was 
Cecil — and pressing through the others to 
where the curate stood, he wrung his hand 
with a vigour that would at any other time 
have ^ven him pain, but was then hardly 
felt. With a flush on his brow, and a sad 
humility in his whole bearing, that almost 
transformed him into another man, Cecil 
turned from his friend to those whose mur- 
mur of applause was seconding his grati- 
tude. 

" Before you honour me with your good 
opinion," he said, slowly and firmly, " I beg 
you will hear what I have to say. I am not 
the truthful man some of you have believed 
me to be — I have been guilty for two years of 
carrying on a deception, which may be pal- 
liated by the circumstances, but cannot be 
excused. I make no excuse — I only state the 
fact. When that poor body was found by the 
Wilde-See, and brought to Baden for identi- 
fication, I was the only person who could at- 
tempt to do so. I told the authorities it was 
too late — ^it could not be identified then ; I 
told a lie — ^I knew it was the body of Robert 
Trail." 

" You did?" said Roland, unable to believe 
his senses. 

" Yes ; not by the face — ^no one could tell 
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that — it was by a mark on his arm that I re- 
membered perfectly, having often seen it when 
he was ill at Dumingham — a device tattooed 
just below the elbow. The arms and hands 
were in tolerable preservation. I could 
have sworn to that arm — and I held my 
peace." 

" What made you do so ?" asked the Ge- 
neral. 

" I knew exactly how the case must stand — 
that if Trail were dead, and Harcourt had 
escaped in his clothes, Harcourt must have 
killed him. I could not betray his secret — ^I 
could not ! I believe, were it to happen again, 
I should do as I then did ; and yet I know I 
was wrong, for it was untruth, and want of 
faith. I thought more of what others would 
suffer by the knowledge than of what was 
simply right, and I have suffered quite enough 
in my conscience since to convince me, if I 
needed convincing. If Roland can forgive 
me — ^perhaps my uncle will — who has had a 
great deal to put up with from my pride and 
presumption. If they cannot — I can only 
say it is just." 

" I could not have believed," said Mr. Bru- 
denell to his wife, when describing the scene 
to her afterwards, " that any one could have 
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been so climiged by any circumstance in so 
short a time, as this has changed Cecil Per- 
civaL He disarmed us all ; there was no one 
who could have breathed a word against him, 
even when he left the room. There was a 
dignity in his self-abasement, that made us 
feel little in our own eyes. And yet he was 
quite right — ^it would have been wiser, as 
well as better, if he had spoken the truth at 
the first. Harcourt might have been spared 
much that he has suffered; and Roland all 
that lie is suffering now. Unless I am much 
mistaken, and Wartop too, there is more 
sorrow in store for him yet." 

They were not mistaken ; the sorrow came 
on even faster than they had looked for it. 
The foreboding that had driven Clarendon 
back to his home — ^without which, indeed, he 
would never have returned — was only too 
swiftly to be fulfilled; and from that night 
that he rescued his sister, Harcourt's strength 
sank rapidly, defying medical skiU and tender 
nursing. He roused himself for a long inter- 
view with the experienced lawyer his brother 
had engaged, and under his instructions se- 
cured Roland and his tenants, as far as pos- 
sible, from inconvenience; and in the pre- 
sence of the Vicar, and of Mr. Percival of 
Dumingham, dictated a full confession of his 
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sorely-repented act of manslaughter — asking 
pardon of God and man, and leaving it to his 
brother to make what poor atonement money 
could make, to the memory of the dead, and 
any survivor to whom his rights descended. 

When all this was done, he seemed to have 
laid his earthly cares aside, and Mr. Brudenell 
had no difficulty now in winning his ear to 
listen to the truth. Misfortune had been a 
teacher from whom he could not shrink, and 
her lessons had prepared him for those of his 
old friend, who never left him, night or day. 
Of his other friends he took leave with aflfec- 
tionate tenderness, as if relinquishing his hold 
on them and on the world; but to Mr. Bru- 
denell, and his brother and sister, he clung to 
the last. Marion was too weak herself to be 
his nurse, but she persisted in creeping down 
to his room, and however restless he might 
have been before, he was soothed the moment 
he heard her step. He never spoke to her of 
the past, or recalled his old passionate love — 
but his eyes dwelt on her when they could 
dwell on nothing else, and her name was on his 
lips when he died. 

Faithful to his last charge, Roland did his 
utmost to find a representative of the unfor- 
tunate Trail, and, with Cecil's help, did at last 
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discover a not undeserving family of orphans, 
on whom he could relieve himself by pouring 
out his bounty. Another piece of tardy jus- 
tice was also done, by the removal of the in- 
scription in the cemetery of Baden, and the sub- 
stitution of another, explaining the mournful 
truth. It was read by the good Abb^, who 
remembered the funeral, and the grief of the 
EngUsh stranger, and understood at last the 
words that had so interested him then, and 
why that grief had been so exceedingly bitter. 

Percival was slow in recovering his strength 
and sph-its, but his uncle's fatherly kindness 
stood him in good stead ; he settled on him a 
liberal allowance ; promoted, with Roland's co- 
operation, his marriage with Miss Porchester, 
and sent them abroad, vdth the promise, that 
if he returned fit for work, he should come 
back to Dumingham, where Mr. Holmby was 
ready to receive him with open axms. Roland, 
at Marion's special request, not only insisted 
on making a settlement on Stella, but helped 
her and her mother out of all their difficulties ; 
and so sorely had the young lady felt their 
burden, that she made a wise resolve never 
to assume such another. She married Cecil in 
the autumn, went with him on a pleasant tour 
alone, and has since settled down at Duming- 
ham with as much good will as if she were 

VOL. n. u 
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actually the Lady of the Manor, which she 
fully intends to be some day. 

Gervase Wray also went abroad, and re- 
mained there. The breach between them was 
never quite explained, but those whd indulged 
in gossip, surmised that Mrs. Jones knew more 
than most people on that subject — she having 
received a private budget of letters and papers, 
reflecting so little credit on Mr. Wray's past, 
and suggesting so little comfort for his future, 
that a less high-spirited individual than Stella 
would have been deterred from sharing it. 
He was a man with whom any one could be 
friendly, so long as they only saw the surface ; 
once go deeper, and friendship, such as deserves 
the name, was morally impossible. 

Roland and Marion have several children 
now, and Morlands has repaired its injuries, 
and its galleries echo with little feet, and its 
gardens with little voices. And the Vicar, as 
his step grows slower, and his eyesight more 
dim, on his path to his quiet rest, finds a 
never-failing joy in those tiny fingers that 
cling to his, as if they knew his value, and 
would detain him if they could. They cannot 
do it long, but they make him very happy, 
and their own happiness in his presence is not 
shadowed, like that of their parents, with the 
dread of the parting that is to come. Roland 
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and Marion are devoted to those tried friends, 
who have been to them as second parents; 
and Mrs. BrudeneU's yearning heart has va- 
cancies no longer, for Marion's children are 
to her as her own. She has her full share of 
their love, and of the care and anxiety from 
which, in this world, love is never free. 

It was long before any of them could speak 
of him they had lost without tears— it wiU be 
longer still before they forget him. The heir 
of Morlands bears his name ; and when Marion 
bends over his piUow at night, the blessings 
that are so tenderly breathed on the living 
Harcourt, often blend with those that keep 
sacred the memory of the dead. 



THE END. 
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